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THE WEEK. 


It seems that the Porte has refused to accept the 
Austro-Russian scheme for Macedonia. That was to 
be expected ; but the refusal is couched in somewhat 
more arrogant terms than the two Powers are 
accustomed to hear from Turkey. It does not mean 
that she will not yield in the end. The Sultan’s 
emphasis is often intended to impress his own subjects 
quite as much as to those to whom it is addressed. 
** Needs must ” under certain conditions, and those con- 
ditions really seem to have been brought about at last. 
Although in the mingled satisfaction and suspicion with 
which the Western Powers regard the Austro-Russian 
scheme satisfaction does not predominate, the Powers 
are plainly about to accept it, in the words of an excellent 
letter written by Mr. Arthur Evans and Mr. Noel 
Buxton to the 7zmes, as ‘‘ formally, at least, a step in 
advance of former proposals.” But it will not, as 
these writers make clear, prove a fruitful proposal, 
unless Europe remembers that it is only an instalment, 
the authors of which “have yet to convince Western 
opinion that they are more than half sincere,” and that 
beyond it there lies the application of Article 23 of the 
Berlin Treaty, providing for all the essentials of a 
government which would make Christian existence in 
Macedonia tolerable! Meanwhile the elections in Bul- 
garia have resulted in the complete triumph of the 
Government, and the vindication of its wonderfully 
patient Macedonian policy. The Russophil Sankoffist 
party, in spite of ample financial assistance from St. 
Petersburg, has not merely been beaten but routed. 
This means, first, that the position of Prince Ferdinand 
is secure, all the more so since the heavy polls show that 
there was little interference with the voting ; secondly, 
that Bulgaria will cautiously cherish that passion for 
independence which is the real measure of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s amazingly short-sighted blunder in 1878. 

Tue work of relief in Macedonia itself, undertaken 
by the British mission which arrived in Monastir a 
fortnight ago, has already been put on a systematic 
footing. The assistance of the American missionaries 
and of the Catholic Sisters and Lazarist Fathers has 
wisely been obtained, and a sort of preliminary survey 
of the ground to be covered has been undertaken by 
two parties, one proceeding to Ochrida and the north- 
west and the other southward to the district of 
Kastoria. The Foreign Office has shown itself willing 
to assist the agents of the relief fund, and the Turks 
have not so far opposed any obstacles, though they are 
not unlikely to insist on attaching a representative to 
the principal mission. All the accounts that have yet 
been received corroborate the completeness of the desti- 
tution; but it seems that the refugees are at length 
being really permitted to return to what remains of 
their homes, or to find protection in villages that have 
not been burned. This, with the disbandment of 
nearly 100 Ilaveh battalions, is, perhaps, the best sign 
we have had that the Porte realises the gravity of the 
position. It will greatly facilitate the distribution of 
aid to the sufferers, but in no wise minimise the need 
for charity, if death from cold and hunger on an 
immense scale is to be fought during the winter. 





Tue Czar arrived at Wiesbaden on Wednesday on 
a visit to the German Emperor, and had a most 















































friendly welcome, in spite of the acrimonies which 
have been exchanged during the last few months in 
the newspaper press of the two countries. The visit 
has naturally been associated with events in the Far East 
as well as with events inthe Near East. The St. Peters- 
burg correspondent of the Datly Telegraph mentioned a 
statement on Wednesday for which he had not been ableto 
obtain authoritative confirmation, that Count Lamsdorff 
has proposed a conference of the Powers, including the 
United States and Japan, “for the purpose of rendering 
to each State the territory, sphere of influence, and 
other privileges to which it can justly lay claim.” The 
same paper published on Thursday a_ telegram 
from Washington to the effect that information 
had been received at the State Department indicating 
an understanding between Russia and Japan, by which 
Russia was to have a free hand in Manchuria and Japan 
in Korea. A Reuter’s telegram of the same date from 
Tokio describes Japan as very much incensed by the 
news that Russia threatens to take over the govern- 
ment of Manchuria wholely unless the Chinese Govern- 
ment complies with some rather exorbitant demands. 
Further complication arises from the anger and con- 
cern which the Russian reoccupation of Mukden has 
caused at Pekin. The 7imes correspondent at New 
York announces that the Chinese Minister has called 
on Mr. Secretary Hay to press for aid against Russian 
aggression, and the latest 77mes telegram from Pekin 
announces that Russia’s demands are growing. 





FoLLow1nc on the refusal of the State of Colombia 
to ratify the proposed treaty with the United States 
regarding the construction of the Panama Canal, the 
province of Panama has revolted and declared its inde- 
pendence. Our information from United States sources 
insists that this revolutionary spirit has long been secretly 
brewing, and that the anger of the Panamans at the 
action of the Colombian Government in refusing the 
Canal treaty is only the immediate cause of the revolt. 
But while it is possible that the revolt is an entirely 
spontaneous action of the Panamans, the past history 
of American expansion does not render it incredible 
that the United States should have had a hand in the 
new development. It is very opportune that the province 
of Panama should revolt and establish its independence ; 
it would be still more opportune if the United States 
felt justified in recognising that independence, and 
afterwards in accepting the proposal of the new 
Panaman Government to negotiate the canal with her 
and to place the new Republic of Panama under the 
protective suzerainty of the United States. Is it cynical 
to suggest that just as one set of American interests— 
to wit, the transcontinental railroads—bought Colombian 
politicians to secure the rejection of a treaty which 
they believed inimical to their business interests, 
another set of American interests, equally bent upon 
pushing the Canal, may have helped to bring this 
revolution to ahead? The case of Texas is a tolerably 
close precedent. Texas was wanted by the United 
States, who said she had a valid claim upon this territory, 
That claim she had been obliged to renounce by the terms 
of the treaty which gave her Florida. She, however, 
still wanted Texas. How did she set to work ? Secret 
agents were despatched to foment sedition against 
Mexico, filibusters followed, the Texans were stirred to 
an armed revolt, the independence of Texas was pro- 
claimed ; the United States then recognised their inde- 
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pendence, and was shortly afterwards petitioned for the 
admission of Texas into the American Commonwealth. 
‘* Manifest destiny” is not in practice the fatalist creed 
it seems in theory. It is sometimes possible to help 
by a surreptitious shove behind. 

Part of the correspondence between the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, the United States, and Canada 
which led to the establishment of the Alaskan Boundary 
Tribunal has just been issued at Ottawa, and a sum- 
mary has been telegraphed over by the Sfandard’s corre- 
spondent. The publication completely bears out our 
view of the culpable neglect of Canadian interests by the 
Colonial Office—a strange commentary on Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s bombastic allusions at Birmingham to his 
services to the Colonies. It was he who pressed the 
Canadian Government to agree to the original 
Treaty (January 19), and it was his subordinate, Lord 
Onslow, who (on March 27) pressed Canada to allow 
the appointment of Mr. Root and Senator Lodge to go 
without protest, though they were neither ‘‘ impartial ” 
nor ‘‘ jurists of repute.” Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Govern- 
ment made their objection to the United States members 
of the tribunal perfectly clear ; but they will certainly 
suffer in the estimation of the Canadian public for 
having allowed themselves to be overruled by Mr. 
Chamberlain. It is a most unfortunate incident in our 
relations with Canada, and will do more to unbind the 
Empire than a dozen noisy electioneering speeches 
about Imperialism and the links of Empire. 


THE weekly edition of the Cape Times for 
October 14 supplies a startling corroboration of the 
statement that the Preferential tariff included in the 
terms of the South African Customs Union was 
imposed on Cape Colony. That paper contains the 
report of a speech made by Dr. Jameson at East 
London on October 10. Dr. Jameson, referring to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s project, made some very interesting 
remarks on the South African Customs Union. 


“Wein this colony, in our small way, following in the 
footsteps ot Canada, did our small part voluntarily when, 
some time ago, we passed a Preferential tariff in leveur of 
British goods. (Applause.) I do not wish to be unjust, but 
I think at the same time it is only fair to let you under- 
stand that that was passed not really at the 
instance of the Government of Cape Colony, but 
through the influence of that great statesman, Lord 
Milner —(loud cheers)—that great man, who, rather 
than leave his work in South Africa unfinished, has, as you 
all know, recently refused what I am sure we may say is the 
most important post in the British Empire. (Applause). We 
know that the Government of Cape Colony, not this session, 
but the session before, promised the House of Assembly (the 
majority of it, the Bond) that they would not entertain the 
idea of a Preferential tariff without again appearing 
before the House and asking permission. e further know 
that the Bloemfontein conference took place before last 
session of Parliament. We know the excuse given to the 
Bond majority by the Government of the Cape, so that they 
were forced to pass it or lose the Customs Union. There- 
fore, it you agree, as i believe every Progressive in the 
colony agrees, that the Preferential tariff is a necessary part 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s great scheme, and if you are enthusi- 
astically in favour of it, as I am, then you will give the 
credit that we in the Cape Colony are able to take a 
small part in to whom it is due, and that is to Lord 


Milner.” 
Dr. Jameson’s anxiety to do full justice to Lord 
Milner’s control of a self-governing colony has led him 
into a strange contradiction of himself, for he begins 
by boasting that this arrangement was voluntary on 
the part of Cape Colony, and goes on to ascribe it to 
Lord Milner’s intimidation. But that is of small matter 
in comparison with the importance of this admission, 
that the South African Preferential Tariff is an illus- 
tration not of the desire of the colonies for closer com- 
mercial union, but of the lengths to which the Imperial 
representatives will go to enforce it. 

WE remarked last week that the attempt to impose 
Chinese importation on South Africa was bitterly 


resented by British and Boers alike. A remarkable 
confirmation of this assertion, which we defended by 
quotations from the Johannesburg Star, is — by 
the Capetown correspondent of the Morning Post. In 
a message dated November 3, which that paper printed 
on Wednesday, the correspondent complains of the 
reduction of our military strength in South Africa : 
‘Loyalists feel that it is unsatisfactory to find that Great 
Britain is reducing her military strength in South Africa. 
“The Intelligence and Secret Services have been reduced 
almost out of existence, reductions have been made in the 
South African Constabulary, and if certain members of the 


Bond had their way the police force would be further de- 
creased. 

“ A strong argument in favour of the increase rather than 
the reduction of our protective forces lies in the possibility 
of a native rising and of urban riots connected with the in- 
troduction of Chinese labour.” 


Now, urban riots can only refer to British discontent 
on the Rand, so that this correspondent wants us to in- 
crease our garrison in order to compel British workmen 
to acquiese in Chinese importation. We were asked 
for military forces first of all to enable the mine-owners 
to acquire the Transvaal ; we are now asked for them 
to enable the mine-owners to keep out British work- 
men by importing Chinese and repressing the opposition 
of the Britons on the Rand. This message is a most 
important contribution to the subject, and we hope it 
will not escape the notice of Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. 

Tue borough council elections have resulted in a 
signal triumph for the Progressive Party. At the last 
election, three years ago, there were returned 485 Pro- 
gressives, 794 Moderates, and 70 Independents. The 
newly elected councils will contain 655 Progressives, 
582 Moderates, and 35 Independents. Fifteen borough 
councils have a Progressive majority as against 
six. It is particularly satisfactory to. note that 
this improvement in the Progressive position is 
accompanied by a substantial increase in the pro- 
portion of electors who voted. In some of the dis- 
tricts over 70 per cent. of the electors went to the poll. 
The chief question at issue in the election is of course 
the temper in which the borough councils are to regard 
the reforming spirit and energy of the London County 
Council, but it is interesting to note that in Camber- 
well Mr. Scott-Scott, a former mayor, and Mr. Lane 
Mitchell, who are among the defeated candidates, are 
identified with the Tariff Reform League and con- 
spicuous supporters of Mr. Chamberlain. A determined 
attack was made upon Battersea by an amalgamation 
of forces which called itself the Municipal Alliance, but 
the attack was beaten off, and the Progressives actually 
increased their large majority on the Council by two. 
Mr. Burns describes the result as a victory for better 
housing, for a low death rate, for municipal milk, for 
gymnasia, and healthy recreation. 

PsRTICULAR interest attaches to the election at 
Woolwich on account of the action of the War Office 
the week before the poll in calling attention to the 
departmental regulation which forbids employes 
from sitting on public bodies which meet during 
the hours of their employment. This regulation 
had been ignored, although two or three employés 
sit on the Council as Moderates, and it was generally 
suspected that the warning had something to do 
with the large number of Arsenal emp/loyés who had 
been nominated as Progressive candidates. In any 
case, the result of the election is particularly satisfactory. 
The Progressives have gained fifteen seats, which 
gives them for the first time a majority on the borough 
council, and they will be able, of course, to arrange the 
hour of meeting so as to allow the Arsenal employés to 
sit without any difficulty. The general result of the 
elections will affect chiefly the administration of the 
Education Act and the question of the London water 
supply ; and in relation to both these questions it is 
most satisfactory that the borough councils will now be 
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in sympathy with the spirit and work of the London 
County Council. 





IT is no longer seriously pretended in any quarter 
that the Education Act of last year can be regarded as 
a final settlement. Mr. Winston Churchill, who wrote 
to a correspondent during last week, admits that 
the Act will have to be amended. A much more 
important indication is a letter from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to Dr. Horton, published in the Daily 
News of Monday. Dr. Davidson writes in a concilia- 
tory temper, and describes his letter as an attempt to 
embody the natural outcome of conversations and 
correspondence upon education which he had had with 
Dr. Horton and other Nonconformists. He is anxious 
for a further conference, and lays down certain prelimi- 
nary principles, such as recognition that the elements 
of the Christian faith as taught in Holy Scripture 
would form part of the elementary education in ele- 
mentary schools, that those entrusted with the privilege 
of giving this teaching should be persons qualified to 
give it genuinely as well as efficiently, and that it 
would be wrong to banish wholely from our elementary 
schools the giving of denominational religious 
teaching within school hours and a proper religi: us 
education to those children whose parents desire it. 





Tue Archbishop sees clearly enough thaf the 
principles he lays down lend themselves to all kinds 
of vexed and perplexing controversies. For our part 
we feel with regard to this outline of a scheme, that 
there can be no real settlement of this question until 
it is recognised that the neutrality of the State involves 
detachment from the sphere of religious teaching. We 
are glad to see from what Mr. Morley said at Notting- 
ham on Tuesday, ‘‘ My own view has been ever since 
I began think about public things that you will never 
come to a wise settlement unt you have removed 
altogether the hand of the State from religious 
instruction. Religious instruction is a thing for the 
parents, it is not a thing for the State, and I for my 
own part can never be cordial towards any policy, any 
changes in policy, which do not recognise the principle 
that the State is concerned with secular things and 
has no concern with the religious things.”” We do not 
think that Mr. Morley’s principles exclude an arrange- 
ment by which the school buildings could be used for 
religious instruction outside school hours, and we do 
not see, as Mr. Birrell said last month in the /ndepen- 
dent Review, how any religious society could complain 
of such an arrangement. 





TureE hundred members of the Leeds Chamber 
of Commerce met on Tuesday afternoon to discuss 
‘‘Fiscals.” Mr. E. W. Beckett, Conservative member 
for the Whitby Division, in a speech of remarkable 
grasp and power, moved: ‘‘ That this council is 
of opinion that the reversal of the fiscal policy 
of the country will be injurious to our trade 
and commerce.” He showed that the excess of 
imports is a measure not of adversity but prosperity, 
contrasted the Leeds of to-day with the Leeds of thirty 
years ago, and complained that grown men in England 
are asking to be put in perambulators. But peramhu- 
lators won't satisfy them. ‘‘The appetite grows 
by what it feeds upon, and if manufacturers begin 
by asking for a perambulator they will go on and ask 
for a carriage and pair.” Colonel Harding, a leader 
of the Unionist Party in Leeds, supported Mr. Beckett. 
But an amendment, ‘‘ That the time has now 
arrived when it would be wise for this country to modify 
its fiscal policy,”’ was moved by a Protectionist colonel 
(Tannett Walker), and seconded by Mr. Jonathan Peate. 
Unfortunately, by this time over two hours had expired, 
and the gathering had thinned. Various other people 
wished to speak, but the chairman, in response to the 
wishes of a number of tired enthusiasts, put the amend- 


ment to the vote, and it was carried by seventy-six to 
sixty-five votes. An extraordinary result, even when it 
is remembered that a third of those who stayed to the 
end remained neutral. On the same day the Chambers 
of Agriculture met in London, and held a long discus- 
sion on the same subject, which was adjourned (after 
the defeat of a resolution asking for further inquiry) 
until December 9. Sir E. Strachey and Professor Long 
argued ably against Protection. Mr. Rider Haggard 
declared against Mr. Balfour’s plan (which, he said, 
would be ruinous), but thought that Mr. Chamberlain 
might incidentally aid agriculture. 





Last Tuesday a gentleman brought an action 
against a photographer who had photographed his 
child in the ordinary way of business and had after- 
wards allowed the photograph to be published in a 
newspaper for a consideration. The jury awarded a 
farthing damages; so very little was decided. But 
the case suggests several questions that may become 
urgent. Mr. Justice Bigham asked what were 
the rights of ‘‘a snapshotter,” and counsel stated 
that in America it had been decided that his rights 
were as wide as they well could be. There a lady had 
been ‘‘snapshot” and the result used as an advertise- 
ment. Yet the victim could get no redress from the 
courts. The law, of course, was made, so far as it 
can ever be said to be made at all, before photography 
was invented, but everyone, except photographers 
perhaps, will agree that if a man is photographed 
willingly he ought to be able to control the uses 
to which the photograph may be put. He pays 
the photographer, and that is the payment contemplated 
by both parties. Why, therefore, should the photo- 
grapher make a further profit against his customer’s 
will? But where a man is photographed without his 
knowledge or consent the photographer ought certainly 
not to profit by it. It is not pleasant for the husband 
of a beautiful wife to think that her likeness may be 
placarded everywhere as an advertisement to some 
soap she has never used ; and it is to be hoped that the 
English law, if the need arises, will be able to prevent 
such an outrage. 





Mr. Joser HormMann gave another recital at the 
St. James’s Hall, on Tuesday last. Again he played a 
prelude and fugue of Bach’s, this time the great one in 
G minor, and again his playing was delicate and fresh, 
but hardly what Bach intended ; and in the louder and 
more complicated passages it seemed a little over- 
strained. One would like to hear Mr. Hofmann in a 
great Beethoven sonata. The march from the Ruins of 
Athens was an odd choice, as there is not much of 
Beethoven in it. But for a phrase here and there, 
and a certain conciseness and pregnancy, it might 
be by a much smaller composer. It was played, how- 
ever, delightfully enough, and the'performance of Liszt's 
piano version of ‘Hark, hark the Lark” made one 
long to hear Mr. Hofmann in something great of 
Schubert’s also. He renders Schubert’s melody with 
all its delicacy and singing power. He is, in fact, a 
lyrical player, and would be wise to choose more lyrical 
programmes. In Chopin’s sonata in B flat miror he 
showed himself again too unsophisticated to interpret 
the shades and perversities of the composer’s incon- 
stant moods. He did not make much of the obvious 
romance of the funereal march, and seemed too ingenu- 
ously minded to conceal the weakness and inconse- 
quence of the first movement. In the more lyrical 
Chopin pieces he was more successful, and he charmed 
in everything by his own lyrical spirit, that expressed 
itself in an unfailing beauty of tone. 

A copy of ‘‘ Victor and Cazire,” a little volume of 
poems written by Shelley and his sister and published 
in 1810, that is to say when Shelley was about eighteen 
years old, was sold this week for £600 at Sotheby’s. 
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That is the highest price ever given at a public auction 
for a book published in the nineteenth century, and 
probably no more worthless book has ever been 
printed, for Shelley’s verse before he was twenty was 
worse than that of most boys who never become 
even minor poets. The vagaries of the book 
market are inexplicable. It may be that the 
notoriety of Shelley’s private life has made collectors 
run after everything that he wrote. It may be 
merely that his early acquired habit of publishing has 
caused more rarities of his than of other great poets 
to be in existence. Nearly all the copies of ‘* Victor 
and Cazire” were destroyed because the publisher dis- 
covered that it contained a poem by ‘‘ Monk” Lewis, a 
fashionable author whom Shelley continued to admire 
when more maturity of taste might have been expected 
of him. So ‘‘ Victor and Cazire”’ is undoubtedly rare, 
and that, with the circumstance that it has some con- 
nection with the fame of Shelley, seems to be enough 
for the collector. The strange thing is that there 
should be enough people, with so curious a taste and 
with so much money to spend upon it, to make such 
prices possible. 





Tue Vatican, with all its manuscripts and books 
and pictures, has just escaped being burnt down. The 
fire which broke out was luckily extinguished, without 
much damage, by the help of the municipal firemen. 
But that they should have been called in at all showed 
either the desperate extremity to which the Pope was 
reduced or that he is inclined to relent from the 
forbidding policy of his predecessor. Perhaps it is too 
much to hope the latter. It is true that he received 
the high officials who sent him such ready help and 
gave them his warmest thanks ; but that proves nothing 
except that the Vatican has not lost its tradition of 
graceful courtesy. Papal policy cannot be judged by 
such externalities. The fire itself gives one another 
fright about the safety of the treasures of Italy. If 
the Raphaels of the Vatican itself are not safe, what 
about the many masterpieces housed in old buildings 
in out-of-the-way places? What about the Madonna 
d+] Orto with all its Tintcrets at Venice, or the unique 
Giorgione at Castelfranco? What safeguard is there 
that they will not share the fate of Titian’s Peter 
Martyr? The Italians are very careful that master- 
pieces should not leave Italy. It is to be hoped that 
now they will take more care to keep them safe while 
they remain there. be ate 

THE statement, apparently made on good authority, 
that the proposal of the German War Office to increase 
the army has been postponed sheds a significant light 
upon the straitened condition of the Imperial finances. 
Four of the five years for which the last increase in 
military strength was voted have expired, so that 
unless the Government summons up courage to meet 
the Reichstag with a new scheme during the next few 
months it seems certain that the quinquenniad will 
lapse. Seemingly the decision not to introduce the 
much-discussed scheme at the present juncture is 
due to the representations of the Finance Minister, 
who has recently consulted his colleagues in 
the federated States on the financial outlook. Of 
course, a substantial increase in the army would involve 
a heavy addition to the votes in respect to national 
defence, and in the present condition of affairs the 
imposition of new taxes would be unavoidable. But 
with the new commercial treaties still to come the 
federal Ministers find it impossible to forecast their 
Budget with any approximation to accuracy. There 
is, moreover, a strong feeling that while France is 
reducing the numbers of her fighting men, and con- 
centrating her efforts upon making up for its reduced 
muster-roll by the attainment of the highest standard 
of efficiency, the reliance of Germany upon mere numbers 
is doubtful policy. At all events, the majority of the 


new Reichstag is not more friendly towards over- 
grown army and navy votes than its predecessor, which 
cut down the Government’s scheme by 7,200 men with- 
out any of the predicted consequences following that 
step in the direction of retrenchment. 

OnE by one the great men who represented the 
intellectual forces ot Germany before arms and politics 
made her formidable are passing away. After Brahms 
it was Virchow, and now Theodor Mommsen, the 
illustrious epigraphist, historian, and jurist, is deplored 
by the whole of learned Europe. Of Danish origin, 
like Moltke, he was born at Garding, in Schleswig, 
nearly eighty-six years ago. He studied and taught at 
Kiel and Altona, and in 1844, having already published 
a volume on the Roman tribal system, he was commis- 
sioned by the Berlin Academy to explore Roman 
remains in France and Italy tor inscriptions. This 
work, of which the practical results were embodied in 
various memoranda read to learned societies in Rome 
and Naples, in a book on Oscan antiquities, in a collec- 
tion of the inscriptions of the kingdom of Naples, and, 
finally, in the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, which is 
one of his greatest titles to fame, occupied several 
years. On his return he was swept into the vortex of 
politics, edited a paper in his native province, and, 
having been appointed to the chair of Jurisprudence at 
Leipzig, was before long dismissed from his post for 
interfering in political questions. In 1852, however, 
he was consoled with a professorship at Ziirich, 
accepted a chair at Breslau in 1854, and in 1858 was 
transferred to Berlin. The Rémuische Geschichte appeared 
between 1853 and 1856. In 1874 he was reappointed to 
the Leipzig University, but soon after returned to Berlin 
as permanent secretary to the Academy of Sciences. 

In 1870, in spite of the official and unofficial 
hospitality he had received in France, he published a 
series of diatribes against the ‘‘ national enemy” which 
are distinguished for their pharisaic bitterness, and 
upon which the French historian, Fustel de Coulanges, 
retorted with crushing effect. _Mommsen sat in the 
Prussian Parliament as a National Liberal from 1873 
onwards. In this country, as elsewhere outside Ger- 
many, Mommsen is best known as the historian of 
Rome. His Rémische Geschichte is awork of which the 
extraordinary erudition is perhaps the least distin- 
guished quality. The chapters on the later Republic 
breathe the political passions of his own time; and 
even those who are not prepared to accept his present- 
ment of Pompey as a drill-sergeant and Cicero as a 
third-rate feurlle touriste must acknowledge the supe- 
riority of his vivid and full-blooded narrative to the pale 
impartiality of his predecessors. _Mommsen shares 
with Carlyle the responsibility of an intellectual rehabi- 
litation of Czsarism in the demagogic form of the 
‘‘ strong man” theory. Let us add that, having ex- 
pressed himself strongly in favour of the independence 
of the Boer Republics, he contributed to the /ndependent 
Review only last month an appeal for the restoration of 
friendly relations between Englandand Germany. But 
a paragraph cannot even summarise the laborious career 
of this great man, and we must postpone to next week 
an appreciation of his varied accomplishments. 

For some months Lord Spencer has been living 
under the shadow of a great catastrophe, and nothing 
but the strongest sense of duty could have enab ed 
him to devote himself to his public work amid the 
saddest of preoccupations and anxieties. Universal 
sympathy will be felt for him now that the blow has 
fallen. Lady Spencer was much more than a great and 


beautiful hostess ; a grande dame in the most dis- 
tinguished sense of the term, she had a large and very 
real share in the successes and trials of Lord Spencer’s 
long career, and her loss is to him a particularly inti- 
mate and pervading sorrow, 
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A PROTECTION AND CHARACTER. 
HE Monthly Review for November contains an 
article by Mr. Winston Churchill, in which 
great but not exaggerated emphasis is laid on a most 
important aspect of the fiscal controversy. Mr. 
Churchill is not the first observer to remark a decline 
in character and independence in our public life—a 
decline due partly to moral causes, partly to economic 
causes, partly to such accidents as the change that has 
come over the relations of the Executive to the House 
of Commons. Nor, again, is Mr. Churchill the first 
observer to point out to what a disastrous climate the 
Protectionists ask us to expose this integrity and the 
public spirit of our politicians. What he says is 
not new, but it is said with great vigour and great 
spirit, and it cannot be said too often. ‘‘ The first 
set of tariffs may indeed be framed to serve the 
trade of the country. The second set will be arranged 
to suit the fortunes of a party. This to catch the 


iron vote, that to collar the cotton; this other, 
again, to rope in the woollens. . . . All who 
will organise effectively shall share the spoils. 
All who cannot organise will pay the costs. 


Every member of Parliament will be a dockyard 
member.’’ The same moral is pointed in an excellent 
article in the Jndependent Review, in which the writer 
traces the wide ramifications of the corruption that 
Protection fosters, and remarks that they may in the 
long run extend to ‘‘ attempts as in America to in- 
fluence the selection of the Civil servants and the 
economic profession of the Universities.” 

We are very glad indeed to see that, even with the 
assistance of the tariff, monopolies are not altogether 
flourishing in the United States. The United States 
Shipbuilding Company, usually called the Shipbuilding 
Trust, has come, after a short career, to an untimely 
end. The Receiver’s report, published in Monday’s 
Chronicle, described the event as an “‘ artistic suicide.” 
Since January no fewer than forty-four trusts have 
been placed in the hands of Receivers to be 
wound up; others are in severe straits. The great 
Atlantic Trust which was supposed to have knocked 
our mercantile marine on the head, by buying a lot of 
old ships at the prices of new ones, is in a pitiable 
condition, and even the shares of the Steel Trust 
wobble downwards. But these adventitious con- 
solations do not affect the plain truth that every. 
thing that concentrates and simplifies the means of 
control means an aggrandisement of the richest 
classes, and a Protectionist Parliament will inevit- 
ably be a plutocratic Parliament. This supremacy, 
fraudulently acquired and fraudulently maintained, 
poisons the spirit of public life, for the whole tendency of 
government by interests is necessarily fatal to character. 
Mr. Morley remarked very justly at Nottingham on 
Tuesday that we have an object-lesson in the power of 
one great interest already. Mr. Hobson has shown how 
in America the trust system and the high tariffs are all 
part of a general conspiracy against self-government 
and democratic equality, the resources by which the 
Commonwealth is subdued to the interests of a 
cabal. Certainly, with the fate of America before 
us, we Shall go to our ruin with our eyes open if we once 
decide to set up at Westminster that eager and busy 
commerce in things honest men will not buy or sell 
which makes so large a part of American politics. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s own campaign is an example in 
miniature of the sort of spirit that is released wherever 
this temptation is presented to men or industries 
What is Mr. Chamberlain doing at this moment? He 
is trying to persuade each set of men or each industry in 
turn that they will be the gainers by his policy. That 
was not the spirit in which his campaign began. He 
started on his mission with very different words on his 
lips. He was then full of ‘ sacrifices” for the great 
idea of Imperial consolidation. Every election contest 
has shown that his friends do not care to fight under 
that flag. Lord Balcarres, who has retained Chorley 
by a majority less than half the former Tory majority, 
was noexception. To-day Mr. Chamberlain talks a less 
heroic language. He has been warned that the country 
is not ripe for sacrifices, so he proposes to offer it gifts. 
Everyone isto have something. Every industry isto be 
subsidised. He only wishes he could really prove the 
mettle of the Imperial temper by telling his countrymen 
that they must suffer for the Empire, but, as a matter 
of stern fact, it is only by enriching themselves 
that they can save the Empire. He said on 
Wednesday that Lord Rosebery was once ready to die 
for the Empire, but that for himself he was quite con- 
tent to live forthe Empire. It is this less desperate 
part that he assigns to his countrymen. But in his 
effort to be really comprehensive, and to satisfy every- 
body that he will be the gainer, he is carried to some 
strange conclusions. He said on Wednesday, in 
referring to certain contingencies, that he did not 
care what might be the truth as to comparative 
figures dealing with our foreign trade, an avowal of 
which the only surprising part is its qualification. This 
nimble controversialist thinks the German working 
man lives in a paradise, and then goes on to tell us we 
must exclude his manufactures because they are 
sweated goods, produced in misery and squalor ; in 
other words, that we must borrow the fiscal system 
behind which that industrial system maintains itself. 
He tells us he will not raise the price of food, and yet 
he will help the food-exporting colonies. He went 
so far on Wednesday as to argue that Free Trade 
had not lowered the price of corn, which disposes 
at one breath of all the complaints of agriculture. 
It is Mr. Chamberlain’s argument that the best way to 
help Britisn industry is to accumulate duties for the 
foreigner to pay. The best comment on the argument 
was Sir William Harcourt’s suggestion last Saturday 
that Mr. Chamberlain should raise the whole revenue 
of the country on his own principles whereby, as he 
explains them, the foreigner would pay everything and 
the English taxpayer nothing. 

The last week has been a busy and active week 
for Free Traders. Sir William Harcourt made a wel- 
come and vigorous reappearance last Saturday at 
Rawtenstall, Mr. Morley spoke at Nottingham on Tues- 
day, Mr. Asquith is continuing his energetic campaign, 
Sir Edward Grey has spoken in his constituency, and 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach made, on Thursday, a most 
powertul reply to Mr. Chamberlain at Manchester, 
But the mere triumphs of dialectics, however com- 
plete, will not suffice in this contest. Mr. Morley 
referred on Tuesday to the recrudescence in English 
politics during the last sixteen years of a bad spirit 
and a malign influence, which had before been kept 
in subjection to certain larger impulses and enthu- 
siasms. In that remark we have the clue to the 
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real history of the movement which has now reached 
its natural conclusion in the demand for Protection, 
The great movement of resistance to Mr. Gladstone’s 
final policy was the concrete expression of the terror 
amongst demure and respectable persons excited by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Radical exuberance, of the fatigue and 
indifference to great ideas that follow a great passage 
of reform, of the defensive energy of certain menaced 
interests and classes. That movement, call it Unionism 
or Imperialism, embraced of course all kinds of respect- 
able and honourable prejudices, but in effect it was the 
concentration of these interests, the rally of a move- 
ment which rested on reasons of force abroad and 
reasons of wealth athome. Itis only by understanding 
the process which has lowered our credit in Europe 
and depressed the general power of the country that 
we can really combat the Protectionist demand. We 
must restore the spirit of reform, the spirit which 
really cared for the great ideas and abstractions of 
freedom and justice and public right, not to speak 
of the respectable motives of thrift and prudence, 
and resume the development of Democracy at the stage 
where it was interrupted by the successful diversions of 
Imperialism. The very true and pertinent warning Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman gave from the investiga- 
tions of Mr. Booth and Mr. Rowntree is a grim measure 
of the extent to which the nation has allowed its energy 
to be outstripped by its problems. The real weapons 
with which to destroy the plausibilities of fiscal reform 
are political and social reform, new land laws, retrench- 
ment, and a democratic suffrage. 





“ THE RETURN OF TAMMANY. 


HE same day which recorded the victory of 
Progressive policy in London marked an over- 
whelming triumph for reaction in New York. No 
one who knows the connotation of the word Tam- 
many will accuse us of exaggeration when we say 
that the return of Tammany to power by this 
week’s election in New York is a menace to the 
cause of civilisation in America. For it not 
merely hands over for two years the govern- 
ment of this vast community of four million 
citizens to the unchecked control of a political machine 
which is au fond an organisation of robbers, it well- 
nigh crushes the rising faith of American reformers in 
the possibility of a permanent purification of muni- 
cipal government. For, making all due allowance for 
bribery, personation, intimidation, and all the fine 
art of machine politics in which Tammany is so 
great an adept, the fact remains that the people 
of New York deliberately prefer the dishonest 
government of the Tammany “boss” to the clean 
and more efficient rule they have enjoyed under 
Mr. Seth Low and his colleagues for the last two 
years. New York has had for some ten years past 
alternating periods of Tammany and reform. The 
appalling revelations of the Lexow Commission in 1893 
stirred to action all the sounder citizens, and a spell 
of better government ensued, but in 1897 Tam- 
many got back, and for the following four years 
outdid all previous records of misrule. Its detective 
and police systems were organised for systematic black- 
mail from saloons, gambling dens, brothels, and every 
possible resort of illegality and vice; every city con- 
tract, down to the minutest subdivision of street- 


cleaning, was let out on terms which put money into 
the pockets of Mr. Croker and his friends; a fixed 
high scale of purchase was attached to all offices, 
a raw Irishman who wished to enter the police 
force having to pay £60 to Tammany, while 
the right to blackmail on a larger scale possessed 
by a police ‘‘Captain” was priced at £3,000. Not 
merely was crime and vice deliberately fostered as a 
means of income to the police force, but every casual 
illegality was similarly utilised. It was virtually im- 
possible to get justice against any criminal who had a 
‘‘pull” through the patronage of some Tammany 
ward politician or police officer; if such a rogue 
did not escape arrest his case would most likely 
not be called in court, and if called would be dismissed 
by a Tammany judge; even if condemned to a term of 
imprisonment such a man would shortly be seen 
walking the streets as usual—if he had sufficient 
“pull.” Needless to add, such an administration was 
expensive, and the public got low value for its money. 
Yet this is the government the citizens of New York 
by a crushing majority have chosen to restore. 

The administration of Mayor Low has, no doubt, 
not done all that its more sanguine supporters had 
hoped and expected; it was impossible to make a 
clean sweep of every sort of corruption and incom- 
petence. But it has made substantial progress in all 
departments ; in several it has achieved really radical 
reforms. An able Police Commissioner, Colonel Greene, 
has this year expelled the remnants of rascality 
from the police system; considerable economies 
have been achieved in most public departments 
amounting, it is claimed, to an aggregate reduction of 
over 42,000,000. Even the streets of New York have 
been kept moderately clean. 

Why is Tammany triumphant? There are many 
contributory causes, but behind them all lies the main 
fact, that good orderis not popular. The ordinary New 
York citizen does not want rigorous administration 
of laws. Above all, he dislikes anything savouring of 
“puritanism”; he sympathises instinctively with anyone 
who gets into trouble by breaking laws; he actively 
prefers the humorous rascality of the late Police Captain 
Devery to the cold impartiality of the recent reformers. 
Laxity, sensation, the picturesque impudence of the 
Tammany methods tickle the American palate ; he will 
forgive anything to one who makes him laugh, and one 
of the most serious offences imputed to Mayor Low is 
the rareness and grimness of his smile. 

It is not, of course, true that any real excess 
of virtue or austerity has marked the reform govern- 
ment, but for the ordinary New Yorker there has 
been too much respectability and goody-goody talk. 
Again, the ‘‘ Goo-goo’s,” as they are called, are ‘‘ gen 
tlemen,” “ high-toned,” and “ kid-gloved,” and are 
regarded by the friends not merely of Tammany but 
of the Republican machine as intruders into the 
‘* business” of politics, almost ‘‘ blacklegs.” There is 
among the mass of personally honest citizens in 
America no very strong reprobation of illicit gains made 
out of the public purse; the Tammany politician is 
generous and free-handed with his boodle, and few 
care to scrutinise closely the sources of his generosity. 
The ward-politician is a kindly gentleman, always doing 
little things for people in times of distress, living on the 
best of terms with all sorts and conditions of men, 
planning local treats and entertainments, attending 
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weddings and funerals, and generally making himselt 
agreeable. He represents a very human side of 
politics, and his appeal is very strong: all he 
asks is that his friends shall vote as he tells 
them when the day comes round. It is this 
‘*humanity” of Tammany, fed as it is from a 
hundred sources of corruption, that has helped to 
carry theday. The common people, consisting in New 
York of vast swarms of new comers from all quarters 
of Europe, carrying with them for the most part no 
traditions of free government, naturally prefer the sort 
of power which Tammany represents to the more dig- 
nified and orderly rule of the ‘‘ fusion” party which 
they have displaced. Besides the ordinary ignorant 
citizen, the predatory classes, with the saloons 
for their rallying ground, are the natural allies of 
Tammany. With these must be classed the great cor- 
porations and syndicates, industrial and financial, 
controlling the public services and other great 
business interests, which calculated that it would 
pay them better to ‘stand in” with Tam- 
many than to take their chance of equal 
justice under Mayor Low. Honest government is 
excellent for honest businesses. But a great building 
trust can get public contracts on more profitable terms 
and can evade inconvenient building regulations with 
more impunity under Tammany than under Mayor 
Low. So it is with other public corporations or 
big private business firms; they can purchase 
privileges and immunities from Tammany which are 
worth hard cash to them; moreover, had Tammany 
come in without their aid they would have had to buy 
its favours afterwards at far higher prices. Vast busi- 
nesses are concerned just now in the virtual recon- 
struction of New York, refitting it with a frame of 


steel and nerves of electricity; everywhere are 
bustle and haste and immense quick profits 
for business men who can get ahead in the 
struggle. There is every evidence that the lavish 


expenditure of Tammany in the contest has been fur- 
nished chiefly by the large and thoroughly ‘‘ respect- 
able” business firms of New York, many of whose 
leading directors are probably personal friends of 
Mayor Low and have given little private subscriptions 
to the reform cause. 

But however one explains it, the return of 
Tammany is deplorable. It is not only a grave injury 
to New York, and by example to the cause of sound 
municipal government throughout the United States, 
but the hideous parody of the name and character of 
Democracy by this conspiracy of ‘ boodlers” and 
‘* grafters ” in the first city of the United States injures 
most gravely the influence of the great Republic 
among the free States of the world. 





THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 


O rapid in regard to the science of political economy 
has been the extension of ignorance and the 
supersession of truth during the last few months that 
we are now confronted with the same fallacies which 
Hume and Adam Smith found in the field. Six years 
ago no one would have expected to meet with the 
balance of trade argument outside the Foreign Office 
or the consular reports. Even in the delirious moment 
when Mr. Seddon landed and announced that on his 


voyage to the Colonial Conference he had discovered a 
leakage of 160 million solid sovereigns dropping 
annually from his poor old mother country’s 
purse into the foreign devil’s pocket, even 
then—so swift has been the progress of illusion— 
his melancholy discovery was received with smiles 
of incredulity or shouts of derision. But what we all 
laughed at last year has to be argued with now, and 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has done a real service by writing for 
the Cobden Club a perfectly admirable brochure on this 
very subject. In the history of the fallacy we may go 
alittle turther ack. The Seddon, or Vince, of the 
eighteenth century was a Mr. Gee, whose writings, 
says Hume, ‘struck the nation with an universal 
panic, when they saw it plainly demonstrated, by a 
detail of particulars, that the balance was against them 
for so considerable a sum as must leave them without a 
single shilling in five or six years.”” Hume observes that 
twenty years after Mr. Gee’s demonstration money was 
more plentiful than ever, though writers were still busy 
with the same causeless vaticinations. Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre says very truly that the economic problem in- 
volved in the theory of a balance of trade is like Euclid’s 
bridge of asses; for it is a test of capacity for 
economic reasoning, as that is a test of capacity for 
geometry. ‘‘ There are persons even in high positions, 
like Mr. Seddon, the Premier of New Zealand, who 
seem to be quite incapable of solving it, or of under- 
standing that an excess of imports over exports is 
evidence of the accumulating wealth of a country and 
not of its poverty. If it were true that this country for 
forty years and more has been buying more than it can 
pay for, and has been depleted of its gold in the effort 
to make up the balance, the process would long ago 
have been complete, and ruin would now be staring us 
in the face. For the aggregate excess in value of im- 
ports over exports for the thirty-eight years since 1865 
has been considerably over £ 3,000,000,000, an amount 
much more than ten times greater than all the coin 
which has ever existed at one time in this country.” 
Fortunately the exact statistics of the imports and 
exports of gold and silver bullion are supplied us by 
the Board of Trade, and we find that since 1865 
there has been an average excess of imports over 
exports of bullion of nearly 45,000,000 a year. This 
single fact alone disposes of the idea that the annual 
difference between exports of British produce and 
imports of foreign produce is paid for by exports 
of bullion. That difference is indeed enormous. 
Even after the statistical returns have been ex- 
amined and certain deductions made, we have still to 
account for a gap of £126,000,c00o—a gap seven times 
larger than it was thirty-eight years ago. The figures 
are portentous and highly significant, not because they 
indicate approaching bankruptcy, but because they 
point in a direction precisely the opposite of the Sed- 
donian hypothesis: ‘‘ Instead of being evidence of 
unsoundness in the condition of the country, they 
supply overwhelming proof of the growth of its wealth 
during the period they include and of the greatness of 
its resources.”’ The difference, then, between the official 
figures of exports and imports is to be explained 
(briefly) as follows : More than two-thirds of our imports 
and exports come and go in British ships. On this 
account—for freight, insurance, brokerage, &c.—statis- 
ticians since Newmarch allow at least 5 per cent. off 
the stated value of imports and add at least 10 per 
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cent. on to exports. Thus the annual average diffe- 
rence of the year 1901-2 (£176,000,000) is reduced to 
4126,000,000. This is more than accounted for by 
the income from investments abroad—calculated at 
9o millions by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1900 
—and by annual remittances from India and other 
places, which are estimated by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre at 
40 millions for 1902. The estimate is a moderate one, 
as everyone will acknowledge who reads what Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre has to say about the calculations of 
Mr. Newmarch, upon which he bases his own figures. 
After discussing this strange fallacy with his stu- 
dent-class at Glasgow, and reminding them that no 
nation ever had been ruined by balance of trade, Adam 
Smith used to point out the true cause of national im- 
poverishment. The poverty of a nation, he said, pro- 
ceeds from much the same causes with those which 
render an individual poor. ‘‘When a man consumes 
more than he gains by industry he must impoverish 
himself unless he has some other way of subsistence. 
In the same manner, if a nation consume more than it 
produces, poverty is inevitable ; if its annual pro- 
duce be ninety millions and its annual consumption 
an hundred, then it spends, eats and drinks, tears 
and wears ten millions more than it produces, and 
its stock of opulence must gradually go to nothing.” 
Perhaps the most interesting fact brought out by Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre is the large fluctuations in the national 
surplus tor investment abroad. From 1871 to 1875 
British investments abroad averaged 60 millions ; from 
76 to 80 only 3 millions, from '81 to ’85 35 millions, 
and from ’86 to ’90 59 millions; from 1891 to 1895 
33 millions. But from 1896-1900, in spite of the 
abnormal prosperity of trade, they fell, owing to the 
buge growth of military expenditure, increase of debt, 
and rising taxation, to 19 millions. For the last two 
years, according to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s table, our 
investments abroad have only averaged 6 millions a 
year, ‘‘a reduction due, no doubt, to the war in South 
Africa, the raising of great internal loans, and the vast 
increase of normal expenditure on the army and navy.” 
At the same time there has been a marked deficiency of 
capital for investment at home. The Government has 
spent on the implements of war what its merchants 
ought to have been expending on the implements of 
trade—on new machinery, better means of transporta- 
tion, &c. In so far then as the nation is being im- 


.poverished and bled to death, the remedy is not that ot 


Mr. Chamberlain, to bleed it further by fresh taxes, but 
that of Mr. Morley, who recommends, like Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, a Government of retrenchment, 
which will put a stop to the career of prodigality upon 
which the country has been embarked. Our trade is 
threatened, not by an excess of imports, but by the 
spirit of war and of military expenditure. Our com- 
mercial prosperity is great but our profits and savings 
are being wasted by riotous living. 





MARIANO GONZALEZ. 


F it is true that only simple folk shall be the real 
inheritors of the earth, it may be said with equal 
truth that those who fail possess it now. Whilst 

the world claims a man and he enjoys the esteem or 
hatred of his fellows, he can inherit nothing, or, at 
best, only inherit property, the true primeval curse. 


The praise of men, the pettiness of greatness, and 
the attachment to the thousand nothings which ensure 
success, so cramp a man that he is left without the 
time to enjoy his life. Life only really is understood 
either by simple men whose cares and joys are bounded 
by the parish where they live or by those disillusioned 
folk who look out on the world as a cow looks out 
upon a road, resting her head upon a gate. Your true 
Nirvana can only be attained by those who, in the sun, 
the tides, the phases of the moon, the miracle of buds 
and flowers, green leaf and then dry boughs again, 
find happiness and pass their lives in thinking 
without bitterness on that which might have 
been. Occasionally on some lost island beach 
in the Pacific, in ranches on the plains, in 
hulks upon the Oil rivers, in seeming uncongenial 
places and occupations up and down the world, we 
come across them. Sometimes, indeed, amongst the 
busy haunts of men they live detached, aloof from all 
around them ; but in any case their touchstone is the 
apparent failure of their lives. 

That is, they must have had some quality which 
put them out of tune, made them too sharp or flat, 
not up to concert pitch ; in fact, unfit for excellence in 
the pursuits their fellows prize, and rise to eminence 
by following, becoming county councillors, generals 
and admirals of routine—eminent, worthy, and uninte- 
resting—dying high in the respect of those who, born 
without appreciation, endue their heroes with their own 
qualities intensified. Something of pathos usually clings 
to those who, leaving the world aside to run its madden- 
iag course, have thus become, as it were, moth-eaten 
gods inthreadbare garments. To be a god is tc be 
quite detached from all around, or else so permeated 
with everything as to be part of it. So live the trees, 
the grass, the birds, and beasts, and, as a general rule, 
those men from whom alone one can expect something 
out of the common ; something within themselves which 
far surpasses all accomplishments. A painter or a 
poet (all but the greatest) may excel and yet be common 
as a countess in Mayfair, or as a shop-girl in the 
Brompton-road ; but the beach-comber or the man left 
stranded by the waves of life may be a drunkard, 
possibly a thief, but it is hard for him to be a snob, for 
if he had been he must inevitably have drifted to 
success. 

The world is to the snob; he easily outgoes the 
cad, the merchant, the philosopher, the artist, poet, or 
what not ; for they, if they are really true, must show 
themselves such as they are, whilst the snob’s art is 
to appear something that he is not. 

In general, the storm-stayed prisoners of Fate 
pass all their time waiting for a fair wind, but their 
peculiarity is that if, after their years of waiting, it 
should blow fair towards the port which they have 
dreamed about, making it in their vision only an 
antechamber to the heaven of the Apocalypse, they 
would not set their sails. Pride maybe keeps them 
back, or a dim feeling that they are happy where 
they are, or a vague fear of the continual roar of cabs, 
Or something which they cannot formulate, in the same 
way a bird long prisoned in a cage fears to fly out 
although the door is open wide and not a cat in sight 
to make him doubtful ot the strength of his long un- 
accustomed wings. 

Such a one I knew, who, though at times he 
ventured out, always returned again and closed the 
door of his own cage. 

An eddy of the misdirected stream of life had left 
Don Mariano high and dry in the Jews’ quarter of 
Morocco City, where he lived with a fat Jewess, such 
household gods as had escaped the wanderings of forty 
years, and a small store of medicines, which had served 
when he was once a veterinary surgeon, and with which 
he ‘‘cured” the infidel, both to their satisfaction and 
his own. 
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Born at Moron, not far from Seville, his native 
accent, thick and lisping, and which cuts off, as his 
compatriots say, ‘‘the half of all the words, and eats 
the rest,” had made it next to an impossibility for him 
to learn another tongue. Rumour, without whose 


aid we could not live, as she secures for us the 
romance of both our own and others’ lives, said 
that he had been a Carlist colonel. This may 


have been the case—in fact, it must have been; for 
he was tall and well set up, and had the address and 
presence which the world gives to a colonel, but which 
nature, all unmindful of our hierarchies, as frequently 
bestows on a chiropodist. One thing was certain, that 
he had seen much world, and, as is not infrequent in 
such cases, having seen much, thought it was just as well 
to have seen all, and, by a process of hallucination 
which travellers so frequently endure, actually knew as 
much (or more) about the countries which he had not 
seen as about those which he had really visited. So, as he 
spoke a word or two of Guarani and Quichua, he thought 
he spoke Tagalo and Malay, and as there were no 
people in Marakesh who spoke either of them, no one 
was any wiser than himself. Withal a gentleman, so 
to speak, by the grace of God, and not by any effort of 
his own. Talland grey-bearded, his courteous address 
and grave repose of manner contrasted strangely with 
his spluttering Andalusian speech, making it seem as 
if Don Quixote and his squire were really but one man, 
as happens often with his couatrymen, with whom set 
manners often mask buffoonery. 

In fact, all serious men lie under grave suspicion 
of their wit, for gravity is usually the mask of an 
interior nothingness, and on the long-faced formalist 
the onus lies of demonstrating that he is not so foolish 
as his appearance seems to indicate. 

Don Mariano was no fool, although the wisdom of 
his speech, stuffed full with proverbs and containing 
worldly lore enough to have made the reputation of a 
bench of bishops, did not exactly tally with his practice, 
which showed him clearly as a man simple and child- 
like, and, though a rank blasphemer against every 
faith, one of those people whom his countrymen term 
** only fit for God.” 

His house stood in a dirty lane at the extremest 
end of the Jews’ quarter, shut from the city by a 
massive gate, through which a stream of loaded asses 
and of mules passed ceaselessly as streams of bees pass 
laden to a hive. Dead cats and fowls and rotting offal 
made the stones slippery as ice, and buzzing myriads 
of flies hung in the air and settled on the sores of 
animals or round the eyelids of men sleeping in the sun. 

Drivers of mules and camels shouted to their 
beasts ; men passed bowed under burdens, and a rank 
smell of sweat mingled with odours of decaying fruit 
and spices hung like an atheistic incense in the air. 

Jews in their box-like shops sold fly-blown biscuits 
and cheap calicoes, with sardines, children’s toys 
and teapots, cheap little coffee cups and Spanish 
knives with wooden handles; or, sitting on a 
mat on the floor, worked silver ornaments, all 
marked with cabalistic signs, or fashioned rings 
in which emeralds and rubies of enormous size were 
cheaply imitated in coloured glass backed with tinfoil 
and with the silver visibly alloyed with lead till it looked 
dull as zinc. All wore long gabardines of blue and white 
striped cloth, confined about the waist with a frayed 
sash or greasy leather belt. 

Square Arab bags, worked in red worsted or in silk, 
in which they kept their money, handkerchiefs, and 
papers proving that each of them had the protection of 
the consul of some Power, dangled against their ribs. 
Their greasy side curls fell to the corners of their 
mouths, and their black skull-caps blending with their 
hair, seemed to have grown out of some fountain of 
interior grease which joined them to the skin. 

Many had scabby heads and bleary eyes; yet all 
looked clever, and not a few were men who at the call 


of business put on European clothes, and, jogging to the 
coast upon an ass, took ship to Europe and became for a 
brief season smart modern traders, and then, their busi- 
ness done, returned home to Marakesh, and, putting on 
their gabardines, haggled contentedly for coppers in 
the rank smell of the ancestral filth of the Mellih. 
Camels and asses blocked the way, and tribesmen from 
the Atlas, holding each other’s hands, strolled up and 
down, timid and insolent at the same time, and looking 
furtively about like a wild animal just caught and put 
into a cage. Children with bare shaved heads and 
grave as senators looked out of doors, and from the win- 
dows Israel's daughters leaned, bawling to one another, 
as they combed their hair, across the narrow street. 
Right at the end stood Mariano’s house, outside as 
tumble-down and ruinous as all the rest, but, the door 
passed, one entered into an atmosphere of cleanliness 
and rest, the like of which was not in the whole 
town. 

Passing through the ‘‘saguan,” you went up 
almost perpendicular stairs from one side of the patio, 
and reached a balcony, on which all the rooms opened, 
after the Moorish style. Some carpeted divans with 
leather cushions, worked in concentric patterns on 
them, ran round the upper court. 

In the chief room, over which the smoke of 
cigarettes hung like incense ina temple, the owner sat 
—usually dressed in white, his naked feet thrust into 
Moorish slippers, and his white shirt as beautifully got 
up as if it had been washed in Seville or Madrid. About 
the room hung arms, rifles,and daggers from the Sahara ; 
‘* kief” pipes and bags made by the Atlas mountaineers, 
and on a nail the spotless white burnouse with which 
‘*Dr. Don Mariano” concealed his European clothes 
when walking in the street. His medicines all set out 
in pots, in broken bottles, and old cigar-boxes, ranged 
on a shelf or two, proclaimed his calling and election 
sure. These and his ‘‘library,” consisting of some 
tattered novels by Galdos and the Whole Art of Veteri- 
nary Surgery, by a Professor of the Science in Granada, 
with a small treatise on Zhe Use of Mercury and Other 
Simples, by a B.A. of Salamanca, were his chief titles 
to be called Doctor, a status which procured him 
general esteem both in Marakesh and amongst the 
neighbouring tribesmen both of the hills and plains. 

Well did he know the Arab constitution by long 
practice, their love of powerful medicines, and the 
necessity that anything he gave should act immediately 
and with sufficient force to kill an elephant. Seated in 
an old rocking chair, the seat and back patched with 
black oil-cloth, he dealt his ‘‘ simples” out with as 
much confidence and disregard of consequences as he 
had been the god whom he styled ‘‘ Escoloprio,” and 
whose bust in plaster he had seen, austere but fly-blown, 
as it frowned down from the top shelves of the apothe- 
cary’s in his own native town in Spain. 

Still, nothing serious ever happened to him, for if 
the patient died his friends declared that Allah willed it 
so, and if he lived they gave the praise unto Allah, 
the Merciful and the Compassionate, from whom 
is victory and strength, ignoring usually both Mariano’s 
intervention and his fee, although as sure as they were 
ill they sent for him, just as we do in the like case 
ourselves and with the same result. 

Long contact with the Moors had brought about 
that curious attitude in which a man has become so 
much a part and parcel of the folk with whom he lives 
that, though he frequently abuses them himself, he can- 
not tolerate a stranger even to criticise. 

The doctor wore a white burnouse above his clothes 
when he rode out upon his pacing mule, and his white 
beard and stately carriage gave him the air as 
of an Arab sheikh, and nothing pleased him more 
than to be greeted as ‘‘ tabib,” a title which in his mind 
exceeded ‘‘ doctor,” either by virtue of its strangeness, 
or, perhaps, merely as chintz exceeds mohair, ora 
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Scotch Presbyterian exceeds the strictest Nonconfor- 
mist of the south. 

Often a little money made, he would return to 
Spain, but the nostalgia of Morocco City always drew 
him back, although the European comforts of Moron 
could not have been excessive or its stress of life 
much greater than that of the decaying city which pos- 
sessed his soul. 

A Moor amongst the Spaniards, and a Spaniard 
with the Moors, he lived his life as many of his country- 
men must have lived theirs in Moorish times in Spain. 

But, in the same way that a wounded horse makes 
homewards, by roads instinctive, known to him alone, 
across the plains, to die in the green pastures where he 
gambolled as a foal, Don Mariano always looked to lay 
his bones inSpain; thoughhad he diedinhisowncountry, 
his ghost would certainly have walked the Jammal-EI- 
Fanar, lingered about the Kutubieh, or perhaps roamed 
through the palm wood which washes round Marakesh 
like a sea, 

From the first time we met, when he was talking 
of the great and true, of bullfights, revolutions, horses, 
women, and of those things which interest men in 
every clime, seated with the strong woman of a 
travelling Jewish show, a Japanese, one ‘‘ Tiki-riki,” and 
some waifs and strays washed up upon the sands of 
life, we straight were friends. 

Years and occasional brief spells of intercourse 
and mutual gifts of books and native curiosities and 
the receipt of letters now and then in which he 
anxiously inquired after the health of all my family, 
though he had never seen a member of it, cemented 
friendship till it was understood I was to see him 
buried if it should chance that I was in Marakesh 
when he died. 

It did not so fall out, and he lies lonely, far from 
Moron, under tne walls of the great city of Yusuf-ibn- 
Tachfin, and I write this by way of epitaph, hoping the 
moss may gather tenderly on the unnoticed grave. 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 





THE THEATRE IN PARIS. 


O the habitual London playgoer who has any sense 
T of the spontaneous in dramatic art a few evenings 
among the Paris theatres is very deliciously refreshing. It 
is not that we have any reason to be ashamed of the work 
of our i.nglish playwrights of to-day compared with those 
on the other side of the Channel. In a Barrie, a Pinero, a 
Haddon Chambers, we have men who can give us some- 
thing which, alike in thought and in artistic excellence, is 
as important as anything to be found among French writers, 
and, I think, on the whole, more permanent. But even 
among our most valuable dramatic authors, although what 
they have to say finds an appropriate expression in dramatic 
form—they would not be artists if it did not—their skill in 
the machinery of the theatre, their power to produce 
dramatically the effects which they want to produce, is 
much more laboriously acquired than is the case with the 
French writers. | Mr. Pinero isa master of theatrical expres- 
pression ; he can keep his audience interested with the mini- 
mum of essential interest, and I doubt whether any French 
playwright would, for instance, have dared to employ, 
or would have employed with success, the disjointed and 
episodical form which Mr. Pinero adopted with such trium- 
phant skill in 7ris. Mr. Barrie is a master of the more 
mechanical devices of the playhouse, and his brilliantly 
suggestive ideas (for he is by far the most full of ideas, the 
most intelligent of our dramatists) are most skilfully ex- 
pressed in dramatic form, although they may not be in 
themselves essentially dramatic. Mr. Haddon Chambers 
is a master of a more strictly dramatic art, in which subtle- 
ties of character are naturally expressed in the situation 
and in the dialogue. But all these three writers have arrived 
at this point of skill after rather a laborious novitiate. 
None of them showed it in his earlier efforts, none of them 


would have then dared, scarcely would dare now, to play 
with it. And as for the bulk of our writers for the theatre, 
the whole game is for most of them a rule-of-thumb busi- 
ness from which they dare not diverge by a hair’s breadth, 
and which is quite devoid of any sympathetic understand- 
ing of the dramatic spirit. 

In Paris, on the other hand, the theatre is in the blood. 
The audience is far more intelligent ; at least, more artisti- 
cally intelligent. It understands the art of the theatre, it 
appreciates the subtleties of technical skill, it reads plays 
(which the English public does not do at all). And in 
Paris every French writer, every journalist, has acquired 
the A B C of dramatic composition as an essential part of 
his literary apprenticeship. He has grown up with it. 
There are many young authors in Paris who produce plays 
for the first time which may not be good plays—indeed, 
which very often are quite worthless—but which show, if 
not always an unconsciousness, at least always an absolute 
ease in writing for the theatre. Scores of such plays are 
produced in Paris every year—for, with the absence of the 
long-run system and the nightly change of programme at 
many theatres, far more new works are given in Paris than 
in London—and they are always theatrically effective, 
Everything in French life finds its expression in the theatre. 
Poets, journalists, political parodists, painters, and cari- 
caturists, all find in the theatre their easiest platform. 
Instead of publishing a small book of verse with Mr. John 
Lane, your young French poet writes a tragedy for Sarah 
Bernhardt, and, what is more, hé gets it produced. It may 
be rather uninteresting stuff, like M. Jean Aicard’s Légende 
du Caur, now being given at the Théatre Sarah Bern- 
hardt, but it is never dramatically incompetent. In Paris 
your Mr. Owen Seaman or Mr. Mostyn Pigott, instead of 
writing political verses for Punch or The World (or as well 
as doing so), would compose chansons for the Boite a 
Fursy, and, what is more, would sing them. There is a 
whole facet of Paris life in this Boite 4 Fursy and the 
side-shows of which it is perhaps the most representative. 
Not the least amusing feature of them, as indicating the love 
of fashionable Paris for the out-of-the-way and the unusual, 
is their rapid rise from obscurity and dirt and cheap prices 
to electric light and evening dress and no seats less than 
eight francs, and afterwards very often their equally rapid 
diappearance into oblivion. There is Antoine, who started 
in an obscure house a career of artistic self-sacrifice, pro- 
ducing little one-act plays with a company of unknown 
artists, and who is now the most prosperously bourgeois of 
Paris managers, ambitious for the Odéon and a State ap- 
pointment. There is the Grand Guignol up in Montmartre, 
with its speciality in one-act horrors, and a hundred yards 
from it the old Tréteau du Tabarin, renamed by Fursy 
after himself, almost the last of the already disappearing 
Montmartre cabarets, which begun with the Chat Noir, and 
of which the extravagant Cabaret de L’Enfer, with its coffin 
tables, and Cabaret du Ciel, with its angel waiters, have had 
their day—at any rate, for the Parisian. But Fursy still 
prospers—Fursy, once a journalist, then the inventor of 
the political “Chanson rosse” under Salis at the Chat 
Noir, now the respectable proprietor of the little salle no 
larger than an ordinary room, fitted up like a farmhouse, 
and decorated with pewter plates (like the side-show at an 
exhibition), where you pay a minimum price of as much 
as would buy a stall at the Théatre Francais to hear Fursy 
and Hyspa’s scandalous ridicule of the Government and 
everything in authority and Odette Dulac’s delicate im- 
proprieties, and to see the “Ombres” of Lempereur 
thrown upon the screen. 

The recent theatrical events in Paris were, however, 
concerned not with the side-shows, but with the Boule- 
vard theatres. For there were produced at the Vaude- 
ville and the Renaissance two plays of exceptional interest. 
At the Vaudeville Mme. Réjane reopened her season 
with a new piece, called Antoinette Sabrier, by M. Romain 
Coolus, who, although he was not here making his début, 
showed a skill for which one would look in vain in an 
English writer producing his third play, and a knowledge 
of human character which would be rare in any writer at 
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all. The construction of the piece, although it is melo- 
dramatically very effective, is not its strongest or most 
original feature. This was rather in the writing of one 
or two of the individual scenes, which hada most rare truth 
and convincing reality of poignant emotion. There is one 
in which the friend of Antoinette, the friend whom she had 
kept as a friend, and refused to allow to become a lover, 
reproaches wer for her sudden infatuation for a man for 
whose sake she is about to leave her husband’s home and 
run away to America. The piteously abject position ot 
the hopeless lover, who had consented to allow himself to 
become a confidant, and had been a confidant in every- 
thing except this, was most powerfully suggested both by 
the author and by the actor, M. Lérand, who gave a very 
fine performance in the part. There was an excellent 
little piece of dialogue, in which Antoinette asks him how 
he ever guessed that she was in love. “I never spoke to 
you about him,” she says. “ Justement,” he answers. His 
reproaches at her sacrificing his friendship of years for this 
sudden passion, her indignant denial of his right to re- 
proach her, and his hopeless capitulation and entreaties 
that she will write to him in her happiness, together make 
up one of the most moving, almost the most distressing, 
scenes that I can remember to have seen upon the stage. 
The last act, in which Antoinette’s husband is about to be 
saved from financial ruin by his wife’s lover, is more melo- 
dramatic, but still very powerful and human. He only half 
suspects the man’s relations with his wife. His friend tells 
him he may accept the money with honour. He asks the 
lover whether if he were a friend he would advise him to 
accept this money. He tells him “yes.” He sends for his 
w.fe and asks her too. She, too, says he may accept it, and he 
{s about to do so when he sees she is lying. He drives the 
lover from the room, tells his wife that he is done with her 
for ever, and in the end commits suicide. It is not a happy 
play, but it is very rea} and very human. 

The most important of the other new plays, 
L’Adversaire, at the Renaissance, has been welcomed with 
a chorus of acclamation by the Paris Press. For its 
authors are M. Capus and M. Emmanuel Aréne, and M. 
Capus is at the top of the wave just now in Paris. _ Its writ- 
ing is probably more clever and its study of character 
more perceptive than M. Coolus’ play. But its writing 
is sometimes brilliant rather than real, and its study of 
character partakes rather of dissection than of sympathetic 
realisation. It is, however, a very remarkable piece of 
work, and the character of the barrister, Maurice Darlay, 
most admirably played by M. Guitry, is a very impressive 
study of a fine man, a strong character broken by love, a 
character rather like that which M. Guitry played in M. 
Capus’ last play, Za Chatelaine. if his love had been un- 
happy instead of fortunate. Maurice is in love with a 
frivolous and shallow woman, who has married him because 
she is ambitious and she thinks he is clever, and is disap- 
pointed to find that he does not seize all the obvious oppor- 
tunities for material success. She allows herself to be led 
into betraying him, partly through this same ambition, and 
partly through delight at seeing that she can bring this 
strong nature so low as to impotent jealousy. But when 
she has betrayed him she finds she loves him, and is in 
terror lest he should discover her fault. He does discover 
it in a finely written scene of cross-examination, rather re- 
calling Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s scene in Mrs. Dane’s 
Defence, and, more remotely, M. Brieux’s scene in Za Robe 
Rouge. She implores his forgiveness, but her fate is de- 
cided by her own mother, who, thinking that it is the 
husband’s fault which has caused the quarrel, tells her that 
it is the wife’s duty to forgive, that with men such things 
are venial, but that if it had been the wife who had been 
in fault there would have been some excuse for denying 
forgiveness. It is a very skilfully-contrived and very inte- 
resting play, though not always so moving as might be ex- 
pected, and it is very finely played by M. Lucien Guitry in 
the part of the husband, Mlle. Marthe Brandeés in that of 
the wife, and M. Guy, admirable in a broad comedy 
character. 

P..C. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. 


MASSINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 
HOSE who are in the confidence of the Ministry 
assure their friends that there is no prospect of 
a dissolution next year. The Government fear an 
appeal to the country } they think they have the power 
to avert it, and they count on the time thus obtained to 
secure their electoral position against the disasters 
that threaten them. Of course, a prime factor in 
their calculations is reliance on the Irish vote. 
This Mr. Balfour doubtless thinks can be doubly 
secured by a Labourers Bill and an Irish University 
Bill, and, though ‘‘a babe at figures,” he is justified 
in the simple calculation that eighty well-disciplined 
Nationalist votes count for more than the loss of thirty 
or forty Unionist Free Traders. Moreover—and do not 
let us dismiss lightly the serious significance of this 
part of the Parliamentary situation—I am afraid that 
the majority of the Irish members can be counted on 
for the third item in Mr. Balfour's scheme of electoral 
recuperation: his attempt to destroy the magisterial 
power of dealing freely with licences. The association 
between the publicans and Irish Nationalism is not 
absolute, but it is a factor in the Irish situation, though 
Mr. Redmond, I am sure, tries to prevent it from 
becoming a dominant factor. Therefore the Prime 
Minister, who is, perhaps, less high-minded, less 
governed by definite convictions, moral or intellectual, 
than any of his modern predecessors, has a tolerably 
wide basis for the kind of loose trafficking in votes 
to which circumstances and his own weakness have 
reduced the Protectionist Party in Parliament. 
. * * 4 * 


But, after all, these manceuvrings are of a nature to 
involve difficulties of which Mr. Balfour, whose memory 
is short and is not quickened by an over-keen moral 
sense, is hardly sensible. He may have forgotten the 
great controversy on compensation and the tremen- 
dous and unsuspected forces it developed. But other 
people have not; and it is clear that to all the per- 
plexing and perilous issues which the Government have 
opened up will be added this overhanging controversy 
of the right of the people to deal effectively with 
the liquor traffic. For my part, though I am no 
fanatic on the temperance question, I view with 
concern the manifesto of the temperance reformers, 
with its unfortunate dallying with the question of 
compensation. Mr. Arthur Chamberlain—and some- 
times Iam tempted to think that he and his brother 
are the only practical politicians in England—puts his 
finger on the weak point of the manifesto when he 
says that it is the business of temperance reformers 
not to be framing schemes of compensation but to 
stop the Government from destroying the discretionary 
powers of the magistrates. It is not clear that 
no more fatal blow at what I may call the moral 
energy of the commonwealth could be struck than 
by the undoing of the powers in regard to licensing 
of which the final decision in Sharp v. Wakefield is 
the sure sanction? On this point I come across 
testimony of great value which I extract from Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb’s publication of the results of their 
researches into the history of the liquor licensing in 
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England, mainly from 1700 to 1830 (Longmans, Green, 
and Co.). So important do the authors consider this 
investigation to be that they part it from their 
general history of local government, and give it shape 
in a separate volume which I recommend every 
temperance reformer to buy, The book starts out with 
a perfectly clear account of the principles of liquor 
licensing as they have prevailed in this country since 
the Act of 1552 (5 and 6 Edward VI., c. 25) was passed. 
These principles are dual in character, including, first, 
the absolute right of selection of the licencees ; secondly, 
the absolute right of withdrawing the privilege on 
social or other grounds. Mr. and Mrs. Webb say: 

‘** Parliament from the outset implied that the number of 
licences was to be kept down to just enough for the suppiy 
of the J/egitimate wants of each neighbourhood, thus 
creating a sort of monopoly. 

And, again, on this question of the right of with- 
drawal : 

‘* The power of withdrawing the permission to sell intoxi- 
cating liquors is, curiously enough, older than the power to 
select the sellers. By 11 Henry VII., c. 2 (1495), 
strengthened by 19 Henry VII., c. 12 (1504), as part of 
the policy of discouraging indocr games, which diverted the 
people from archery, any two justices were authorised 
summarily to suppress useless ale-houses in their neigh- 
bourhood, and it was primarily to strengthen this power * to 
reject and put away common ale-selling inthe towns and 
places where they should think convenient’ as they thought 
meet and convenient, in order to prevent ‘the intolerable 
hurts and troubles to the commonwealth of the realm, 
daily growing and increasing,’ that the first Licensing Act 
of 1552 was passed. With the same object these alehouse 
licences were required by the justices to be renewed 
annually, so that a mere refusal to renew amounted to, and 
apparently superseded, the statutory power of suppression. 
The full power of the justices to refuse the renewal of a 
licence, entirely at their own discretion, and without assign- 
ing cause, Was questioned, from time to time, but has always 
been upheld by the superior courts. The reason for refusal 
in the justices’ minds might be some misconduct of the 
publican, or it might be merely that they had come tothe 
conclusion that the number of licences in the neighbourhood 
was greater than the existing needs warranted. Thus, just 
as the magistrates could create valuable property, and 
freely endow any individual with it, so they could, at any 
‘brewster sessions,’ arbitrarily destroy the property that 
they had created and deprive the holder of it zwthout com- 
pensation.” 

Could there be a more direct affirmation of an historic 
right? And it is this right which it is the object of 
the Government—for the basest reasons that can move 
an Administration—to destroy. 


+ * * * * 


Mr. Morley has the gift, which is not common 
among public men, of quickening the lax formule of 
Our times with a breath of moral truth, and one 
hopes and believes that his word on the Education 
question will be echoed by men able to speak for the 
surer thought and more penetrating sentiment of the 
Free Churches. I am convinced that there is a great 
movement towards secular education as the only solu- 
tion which Nonconformists can accept with any self- 
respect. Why, indeed, should the State impel parents, 
even though it does not directly coerce them, 
to choose for their children between a religion based 
on an unerring Church and that grounded on an un- 
erring Book? There are hundreds of thousands of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen who can accept neither 
view, and there must be thousands of teachers who can- 
not conscientiously interpret either. Surely it is not 
the business of those who declare the State incapable 
of dealing with private consciences in a matter to which 
they are most sensitive to try and weave either view 
into a system of State education. Yet so long as the 


cry for ‘‘ undenominational” teaching continues we 
cannot have a settlement of the controversy, and 
Church and Chapel must carry on their unedifying war. 
And all the time I am convinced that nine out of ten 
of the intellectual leaders of Dissent are in favour of 
Mr. Morley’s solution. After all it is nothing but a 
call on the Churches to do their own work in their own 
way, and to leave the State free to discharge its 
entirely different functions. 
* * * * * 

‘* Mr. Chamberlain,” said a shrewd, though rather 
perverse, observer of politics to me the other day, ‘‘is 
the only man in England who possesses vision, and 
that is why he is going so far.” The retort seemed to 
me obvious, for, unless the heavens have changed their 
course, the man who has a vision that two and two 
make five is bound to come to grief. But the remark 
has acertain appositeness, if only because it illustrates 
the fact that this country has to some extent lost the 
power of distinguishing between fine and humane ideas 
like Free Trade and false and essentially ignoble 
notions like Protection. So that Mr. Chamberlain, 
conducting the ‘‘ raging, tearing propaganda” of a 
true modern Priest of Baal, gains frem the absence (or 
retirement) of the Prophets of the Lord. But 
I doubt whether he has gone so far as 
some timid friends of mine imagine. I _ hear 
very moderate accounts of the Newcastle and Liver- 
pool meetings—the want of enthusiasm, the coldness of 
the audience at critical points, the failure of the accom- 
plished rhetorician to set going a really moving 
tide of conviction. What impresses people about 
his agitation is that it fits in with the average 
thought of the crowd, especially the London 
crowd, though, curiously enough, it has not 
caught the average atmosphere of the London club, 
where one would expect to find it powerful. Among 
intelligent men, indeed, you find it discussed as if it 
were a piece of sensationalism—a new music-hall 
“turn,” or a device of the irregular practitioner. How 
curiously, by the way, Mr. Chamberlain’s language 
about British industry echoes the patter of 
the medical quack! To-day we are exhorted 
to beware of ‘‘ that tired feeling.” To-morrow, 
in a crescendo of capitals, we are warned of a train of 
disastrous industrial sequela —nerve failure, PARALYSIS, 
DEATH. But all this exaggeration comes upon a 
public tired of sensations, and perhaps a little anxious 
as to their effect on the tolerably solid body of British 
commerce. That is one reason why I| think a shrewder 
observation testifies to the slow but perceptible decline 
of the Chamberlain ‘‘ boom.” And another is that the 
economic consciousness of our people is bound sooner 
or later to wake up to the fact that if Free Trade was 
highly important to us in 1846, it is absolutely indis- 
pensable now. Mr. Chamberlain is seeking to restrict 
demand at a time when every process of civilisation 
tends to give it fresh width and variety. 

* * * ~ * 

I understand that the original edition of Mr. 
Morley’s Life of Gladstone—an edition of 20,000— 
was exhausted in the first seven days. A second printing 
of 20,000 was immediately ordered, not a moment too 
soon. The sale has been at the rate of 500 a day—an 
absolute record in biography. The work, by the way, 
is the property of the Gladstone family, not of the 
publishers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A FRAUDULENT COMPARISON—1872-1902. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Mr. Chamberlain still persists in recurring to 
the year 1872 as a starting-point in his “ figures” to “ illus- 
trate” his supposed “ facts,” arguments, and assertions. 
He does this in face of the emphatic caution on page 11 
of the Board of Trade “Memorandum on British and 
Foreign Trade,” which was one of the results of the famous 
“Inquiry.” It seems, therefore, to be worth while to go 
a little more to the root of the matter. 

In 1872, as in 1902, the great bulk of our exports were 
not only “British,” but “articles manufactured or partly 
manufactured.” Of these, again, the main portion con- 
sisted of manufactures of iron and steel and of the three or 
four great textiles, viz., cotton, wool, linen, and jute. We 
will take our “ illustration” entirely from these : 

Other articles 
also mainly 
manufactured 
or partly so. 


Total of British Total of Iron 
Exports. and Steel 
and Textiles. 


1872 

1902 

Now, the basis of these values is the cost price of 

the raw material, and in each case we take this from the 

official “ Report on Wholesale and Retail Prices,” issued 

in August last, quoting the mean or average prices for the 
year: 


256,000,000 


171,000,000 
278,000,000 


85,000,000 
163,000,000... 


105,000,000 


IRON AND STEEL, PER TON, 


1872. 1902. 
ve s. d. s. d 
Pig iron, Cleveland a a 46 10°21 
» » scotch (Glasgow) ... lot 10. 54 6 
Kaw Corron, PER LB. 
ne 6 d. d. 
Middling American ... ms as 0%, iit 4rvo 
All kinds: Average of “declared 
values” sia ae ea os 939 5°44 
WOOL, PER LB, 
English—Lincoln Hoggs _... es) oe 7% 
Australian—Port Phillip (scoured) 27°70 11°10 
South African (declared values) 16°02 7°33 
FLAX, PER CWT, 
s. s. 
Declared value 52°28 44°73 
JUTE, PER Cwr. 
Declared values os Sap 12°79 


The effect of such contrasts in the prices of the raw 
materials upon the prices and total values of the exported 
goods must be apparent to the most moderate intelligence, 
and ought to be acknowledged by any honest controver- 
sialist. Let us, however, illustrate it by two or three ex- 
amples, setting the “ declared” export values over against 
the quantities. Unfortunately, this could not be done 
throughout even this short list, owing to the changes, 
made in 1876 and later, in amplifying the classification of 
goods in the Board of Trade Returns—changes good in 
themselves, but making complete comparisons between the 
earlier and the later tables in many cases impossible. 
Hence, doubtless, their unhappy omission from the great 
Blue Book of the “ Inquiry.” 

To begin with iron and steel manufactures, includ- 
ing engines and machinery : 


Total Exports in 1872. In 1902. 

ay £49690 ase £55,624 
Of which engines 
and machines 

stood for........ ‘ | ee £18,755 


but we have no note of the quantities. We only know 
that the £18,755 for 1902 must represent very much more 
in numbers, or sizes, or quality of the engines and machines 
than the two and a quarter times £8,201 of the mere 
value figures. 


Our largest textile, indeed our largest export, figures 
as follows : 


CoTron, 

Yarn— Average export price. 
1872 ... £16,697,000 212,328,000 Ib. ... 18°37d. per Ib. 
1902 47,404,000 160,361,000 ,, 10°7d. 5, 

Piece goods— 

1872 £63,467,000 ... 3,537,985,000yd....  4°3d. per yd. 
1902 £ 65,054,000... §5,331,553,000 ,, ... 209d. ,, 


In wool and linen manufactures, &c., the tables present 
the difficulties above referred to, but we have a clear com- 
parison for: 


jure. 

Yarn— Average export price. 
1872 £261,000 12,716,000 |b. 493d. per lb. 
1902 £530,000 46,987,000 ,, TFG. vs 

Piece goods— 

1872 £1,486,000 84,452,000 yd. 4'22d. per yd. 
1902 £1,908,000_—......: 195,800,000 ,, 2°34d. 4, 


The totals of these two textiles stand thus as part of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s comparison : 


1872. 
£51,911,000 


1902. 


Apparent decline. 
£75;196,000 


£6,715,000 
But if we take the quantities of 1902 at the same prices as 
those of 1902, the comparison stands thus: 

1872. 


1902. 
£61,911,000 


Apparent increase. 
£113,012,000 


£21,101,000 
And this upon only two articles in our long list of exported 
manufactures | It is, moreover, an approximation to a 
true test of our growth in the employment of our resources 
upon labour, transport, &c. 

Surely these are features that ought to have been taken 
into account by any responsible man when selecting a year 
for comparisons upon which to base an appeal to his 
countrymen for a change in our fiscal system! It was at 
least bad tactics to choose for comparison with so compara- 
tively normal and so healthy a year as 1902, the year 1872, 
whose figures of our exports, both through expansion of 
demand and high range of prices, as well as by an excep- 
tional expansion of railway construction, were exaggerated 
in an all but unprecedented degree. It is still worse tac- 
tics when these figures have been called into service, to dis- 
tort them. 

But in any case, the above examples illustrate how 
essential it is, to the true reading of the figures of value of 
our exports, and of course, also our imports, and for com- 
parison of one year with another, that we set beside them 
the figures of quantity. 

The inflated figures of 1872 foreshadowed the crisis 
which soon followed. Such figures bulk well in tables of 
comparison ; but high prices always bring the choking of 
demand. Low prices, on the other hand, reach out to- 
wards demand and draw it out. ‘They reach the milfions 
of the nation, and not only the thousands.—Yours, &c. 


J. W. W. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON EXPORTS. 
T'o the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—It seems to me that speakers and writers have 
missed the point of Mr. Chamberlain’s egregious retort to 
Mr. Asquith’s contention that exports and imports should 
be added together to measure the volume of our trade and 
growing prosperity. Mr. Chamberlain says, in. effect, 
“Very well, to please Mr. Asquith, I will add them 
together (though I don’t know why I should), but just see 
into what absurdity I will land you.” He then proceeds to 
make, what he supposes te be a reductio ad absurdum, 
thus: Suppose the imports still further increase, and the 
exports proportionately decrease, the two added together 
will still show the same “ Asquith prosperity,” but will 
show “ Chamberiain ruin,” as exports are his only index to 
prosperity. Suppose, further, all our works, mills, &c., 
are closea, we have absolutely no exports, while we import 
all our present imports plus all the commodities we at 
present manufacture at home. Now add the two together, 
says Mr. Chamberlain, jeeringly, and on Mr. Asquith’s 
principles the total volume of trade would show a marvel- 
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lous increase iv our prosperity, whereas, alas, all our trade 
has been lost. That, says triumphant Mr. Chamberlain, 
comes of putting your faith in Cobden Club figures. But 
Mr. Chamberlain is so eager to score that he does not stay 
to think what his figures really mean. They mean, not 
that we have dost our trade, but that we have made our 
fortune and retired from busimess ; that we have realised 
that which is the ambition of all, we have no longer 
any need to work tor our living, bun are kept in luxury by 
the toil of others. ‘Thus Mr. Asquith’s contention is fully 
justified and the absurdity is Mr. Chamberlain’s. 

The answer usually givem that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
supposition could never arise, for imports and exports 
react on each other, is beside the point. The point at 
issue is the propriety of adding together exports and im- 
ports; and Mr. Chamberlain has a perfect right to contend 
that if that rule is good for present figures, it must be good 
for all figures. And we are bound to meet him on that 
ground. If we say his figures are absurd, we play his 
game ; but if we take the figures he has chosen, and show 
what they mean, he cannot quarrel with the result. 

Most of the confusion in people’s minds arises from 
the fact that exports and imports are stated in money 
values, and Mr. Chamberlain fosters the notion that we 
sell goods and get only so much, while we buy from abroad 
and pay so much more away. If inquirers will but see that 
we pay no cash on balance, but that our export of goods 
liquidates all our indebtedness, they might save them- 
selves many an anxious hour.—Yours, &c., 


J. B. Martin. 


SCANDINAVIA AND RUSSIA. 
Zo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—A well-known Danish economist writes to an 
English correspondent: “ The Protectionist movement in 
England has entirely stopped our own possibilities of a 
great tariff reform.” Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals are 
being used successfully as a pretext for putting off the 
introduction of a larger measure of Free Trade in Den- 
mark. ‘Thus the very proposal of mischief makes mischief 
done. However, we have no reason to complain about 
our trade with Denmark. According to the statisfical 
abstract of the Board of Trade (for 1902), the declared 
value of British and Irish produce exported to Denmark 
(including Iceland and Greenland) rose from £1,731,000 
in 1886 to £4,256,000 in 1900. In the same fourteen 
years our exports to Sweden and Norway grew from 
£.3:274,000 to £8.719,000; while, to crown all, Russia 
(said by experts to have the most protective tariff in the 
world) took eleven millions’ worth of our stuff in 1900, as 
against less than four and a half millions in 1886.— 
Yours, &c., 

F. W. H. 


“THE CHANTREY BEQUEST.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—I beg leave to say that the article in the MJaga- 
sine of Art, as you rightly suggest, is not intended as a 
deience of the Royal Academy; nor is it meant as a re- 
jomder to the general attack made on the administration of 
the Chantrey Fund. It is a reply to the particular con- 
tention advanced in more than one quarter that the trustees 
were open to criticism on legal as well as artistic grounds. 
We do not believe that, as stated, the Royal Academy has 
deliberately misused its fund “for the exclusive benefit of 
the Academicians and their friends.” ‘There is no need to 
bring any charge of bad faith: it appears to us that there 
is quite enough ground for contention, alike as to judgment 
and as to what is right or wrong in art, in the selection 
made for the Chantrey Collection, without assailing the 
honour as well as the artistic views of the Academicians.— 
Yours, &c., 

Tue Epiror oF THE “ MAGAZINE OF ART.” 
November 4, 1903. 





LITERATURE. 


THE CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
DONATELLO.* 


URNING over the pages of Lord Balcarres’s book 
a book, | must say at once, in welcome con- 
trast to numerous studies in incompetence which have 
lately been devoted to all kinds of artists by the enter- 
prise of publishers, a book of thorough information and 
sober judgment—turning over this very complete series 
of reproductions from Donatello’s works, one is struck 
vividly with one thought. And that is, how near to us 
seems this sculptor of five hundred years ago! How 
like to a sculptor of to-day in his attitude towards life ! 
With few exceptions, we can look at this sculpture and 
feel no sense of intervening time ; the atmosphere is not 
that of an age passed away, whose spirit we cannot 
enter ; itis the atmosphere we breathe ourselves. There 
are not many artists, when you think of it, whose work 
has power to impress us in this way. A succeeding age 
may come to find such work alien, as it was alien to 
the eighteenth century ;. but it is significant enough 
for us that we feel it akin to our own ideals. It is 
worth considering in what this feeling lies. Briefly 
put, it is the acceptation of life in all its fulness as 
material for art, unhindered by a priord notions of 
abstract beauty. Donatello’s art envisages all 
humanity, from the exuberant glee of childhood to the 
gaunt disfigurement of old age; he is no rejecter of 
the ‘‘common and unclean,” but dares all subjects that 
stimulate his brain. Hence the exampled force and 
freshness of his conceptions ; watchful to surprise the 
significant attitudes of life, the realities of the character 
of things, he takes fire on a pregnant hint, and there grow 
before his hand these living shapes that seem so near 
to us still—now the trousered Amorino of the Bargello, 
laughing with lifted hands ; now the calm and youthful 
figure of St. George, with legs so firmly planted, with 
eyes of such splendid challenge; the ‘‘ Zuccone,” bald, 
ungainly, and disproportioned, but ennobled by wisdom 
and sadness ; the sturdy limbs and joyous merriment 
of the dancing boys on the Cantoria; the helpless 
heaviness, foolishly smiling, of Holophernes; Gatta- 
melata on his charger, the serene and strong com- 
mander ; the wasted limbs, the impassioned penitence, 
of Mary Magdalene, clothed in her matted hair. Most 
revealing of all, there are the many figures of John 
Baptist. Nearly all artists in repeating the same 
subject would have been dominated by a controlling 
idea and chosen a type to represent it. But with Dona- 
tello it is a different type, redolent of some actual 
person before his eyes, which each time takes the 
character. And yet by each of these representations, 
though so different in form and even in the tempera- 
ment expressed, we feel convinced that this is what the 
Baptist might have been in reality. 

This way of approaching life, this frank acceptance 
of human character, is paralleled to-day in the work of 
the greatest of living sculptors—in the work of Rodin. 
In all the intervening time we shall find no sculptors 
so near akin by nature. I have not space to develop 
the parallel, which is more one of temperament than of 
actual production—for Rodin’s later violences are not 
matched in Donatello—only to say a word about this 
type of artist. 





* DoNATELLO. By Lord Balcarres. London: Duckworth. 1903 
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Life is a whole; and at bottom the problems of 
life, in thought, in conduct, and in production or art, 
are the same. Philosophy is always occupied with 
the relation of Universal to Particular; and the same 
question perplexes art. Consciously or unconsciously, 
all artists desire the universal ; it is this which under- 
lies our praise of qualities like ‘‘ breadth”; but if this 
desire be over-conscious it tends to paralyse and 
starve, and the infinite variety of Nature derides our 
tame and tenuous ideals. It is with artists as with 
lovers. That ‘‘Shelleyan” type of passion which has 
preoccupied Mr. Hardy in certain of his novels, 
kindling to fervent flame at a preconceived ideal and 
inevitably recoiling from and blown cold by, the 
actuality, wastes itself through successive disillusions 
and ends in possessing nothing. Far happier is the 
love, whether in art or in life, which is content to wait 
and seeks through contact with nature or experience 
the gradual revelation of a satisfying ideal, discovered 
from within, not imposed from without. 

If I wished to follow in the train of a good many 
of our critics of to-day and say the fashionable thing, 
I should go on to use enthusiastic phrases about 
accepting Nature and not being afraid of going to all 
lengths with her, and extol the courage of those artists 
who simply obey their own personality and do any- 
thing that comes into their head and are frank and 
never bother about the pedantry of ideals. To-day we 
are in revolt from the thoughts of a former genera- 
tion which believed in a great many abstract notions ; 
we are repelled by the abstract, and what we are 
inclined to be impressed by most and to praise most is 
the instinctive, the racial, and the elemental—force, 
energy, and experience valued just for their own sake. 
So we had the apparition of Walt Whitman ready to 
sing the praises of anything in man and nature with equal 
enthusiasm ; and now we have Mr. Kipling. We have 
philosophers who tell us that the subconscious part of 
us is that which achieves the greatest results. And 
a reflection of all this comes into art criticism when it 
tells artists to follow Nature and all will be well. 

The unfortunate thing is that Nature does not 
guide us anywhere. Donatello went to Nature, and 
she gave him of her abundance. But he was always 
choosing ; and what guided his choice was his sure 
zsthetic instinct, his desire of the ideal. Nature can 
never be substituted for that, never made a goal of. 
The desire must be there. It may be likelier to reach 
its goal if it works in a subconscious way, yet in the 
very greatest artists it is probably conscious enough, 
as it was, for instance, in Leonardo. I am not sure, 
indeed, that we ought not to ban altogether in dis- 
cussing art the word ‘‘ Nature.” Has any word led to 
quite so much confusion of thought? We should do 
betterand see clearer if, instead of talking about ‘‘follow- 
ing Nature,” we said simply that all artists should covet 


and cleave to ‘‘ naturalness.” 
LAURENCE BINYON. 





DOCTRINES OF SIN, ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 


HESE two books are a most valuable contribu- 
tion to theology in the Church of England. 

The first named, which is the smaller of the two 

volumes, is a presentation of the doctrine of the origin, 


* THE ORIGIN AND PROPAGATION OF SIN. By F. R. Tennant, 
M.A., B.Sc. Camb. Univ. Press. 1902. Tur Sources OF THE 
DoctRINES OF THE FALL anp OricinaL Sin. By F. R. 
Tennant, M.A., B.Sc. Camb, Univ. Press. 1903. Price 9s. net. 





the propagation, and the universality of sin in a form 
which is compatible with the theory of evolution and 
with the results of psychology. The substance of the 
book was delivered to the University of Cambridge as 
the Hulsean Lectures for 1901-2. 

The second is a learned and most interesting 
volume, the scope of which can be judged from its title. 
It includes a detailed analysis of the story of the Fall 
given in Genesis iii., tracing its ethnological and psycho- 
logical origins ; then showing the influence on Jewish 
beliefs of other traditions and speculations which survive 
in the Old Testament, though far less familiar to us than 
the Paradise story; and then, with exhaustive care, 
going through the developments of the doctrine of Sin 
in the Wisdom Literature, in Alexandrian Judaism, 
and in Rabbinical and Pseudepigraphic writings. The 
author thus prepares his readers for a study of St. Paul’s 
doctrine of Sin in the light of contemporary thought, and 
not in that of subsequent developments. The con- 
cluding chapters contain the teaching on this subject 
of the Fathers before Augustine. It is impossible to 
close this volume without a wish that the author may 
add to it a work on the Augustinian and subsequent 
developments of the doctrine of Sin. 

The great significance of these two books con- 
sists in the fact that they form the first systematic 
attempt by a professed scholar and theologian to show 
what are the results of the acceptance of evolution, not 
merely on our interpretation of Biblical narratives, but 
on great Christian doctrines as they are popularly held. 
The subject was discussed at the Church Congress held 
at Shrewsbury in 1896, and the effect of the acceptance 
of evolution on the doctrine of Sin was specially con- 
sidered. Dr. Temple, then Bishop of London, spoke at 
some length, and his words are well worth repeating : 

“ When you look at the whole of evolution in that way” 
(i.e., as one of the ways in which God is doing His work) “I 
think you will find that the acceptance of it, so far from 
being a trouble to Christians, will, on the contrary, be in 
many cases a very great help to Christian thought and the 
Christian life.” 

The general reader will best appreciate the signifi- 
cance of this newer teaching if he refers to what may be 
called the popular and so-called orthodox treatment of 
the origin of sin by some professed theologians. I take 
the following quotations from The Manual of Theology by 
Dr. Strong, the present Dean of Christchurch, Oxford, 
published in 1892, when he was Theological Tutor of 
Christchurch and Examining Chaplain to Bishop 
Westcott : 

‘ The Fall, though it fatally disorganised and broke up the 
order of nature in a way which the will of man could not 
repair, did not destroy out of him the image of God” (p. 260), 

And in a deliberate recapitulation of his conclusions 
as to man’s position at the time of our Lord’s coming, 
he writes : 

“ Man was in a condition of irrevocable alienation from 
God. He had severed the link which bound him to God by his 
own act, and the breach could not be healed irom his side. 
God had threatened him with various penalties in case of 
disobedience, and it would nct have been consistent with 
His changeless Love and Wisdom and Justice to let these 
threats fall to the ground—even supposing that it were prac- 
tically possible. Moreover, the condition of alienation was 
transmitted hereditarily to the descendants of the first 
sinner. All men shared his condemnation.” ~ 

After expanding this, and showing that some change 
was needed, he continues : 

“The Person who came forward to effect these changes 
was none other than the Son of God. In some sense, not 
very clear to us, the Second Person of the Holy Trinity took 
upon Himself this work” (pp. 278-9). 

I am not reviewing this manual of Dean Strong’s, 
and I give these quotations only in order to show what 
a crudity of anthropomorphism, and what a literality of 
exegesis, still find sanction in high places; and that 
such a doctrine of sin rests on the assumptions, firstly, 
of a historic and actual fall of an Adam from a previous 
higher condition, and, secondly, of the transmission of 
guilt by heredity and the punishment by God of indi- 
viduals for this transmitted guilt. 
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This teaching is, of course, derived from Augustine. 
He went beyond St. Paul, and assumed that all the 
unborn generations were seminally and actually present 
in the first man ; and by this device found a justification 
for the condemnation of all men for the sinofone. The 
solidarity of men was maintained by the complete 
rejection of their individualities. Well may Principal 
Caird say 

‘‘That such a doctrine should have been seriously pro- 
pounded by Augustine only serves to show the extravagance 
into which a great and subtle mind may be led by contro- 
versial exigencies. 

The significance of Mr. Tennant’s works will now 
be understood. They are an attempt to dispense with 
the crude and unjustifiable developments of Biblical and 
Jewish teaching, and to rest the doctrine of sin on a 
scientific basis of observation. 

At this point, if not before, the reader will wish to 
know ‘‘ Who is Mr. Tennant, and what are his qualifi- 
cations to speak on so grave a theological and scientific 
question?” Mr. F. R. Tennant took his degree at 
Cambridge with first-class honours in both parts of the 
Science Tripos ; he was ordained shortly afterwards in 
1891, and after some parochial experience was ap- 
pointed to the chaplaincy of Caius College, and then 
to astudentship of philosophy in that college. No 
one who reads these books will fail to be impressed by 
the gentleness and considerateness of the pastor, the 
method and self-restraint and truthfulness of the man of 
science, and the learning of the professed student of 
theology and philosophy. 

In the space that remains let me endeavour to 
state, briefly, the view of the origin of sin which the 
author lays before us in the Hulsean Lectures. After 
examining, in two lectures, the theological and the 
philosophical theories of sin, and their attempts to deal 
with the antinomy of the universality of evil which 
suggests a common origin for the sinfulness of all men, 
and the sense of guilt which implies the self-determina- 
tion of each individual, he proceeds : 

‘*We can scarcely hope, then, for a reconciliation of 
universal sin with individual guilt in terms of knowledge 
pertaining to our present life alone so long as the antinomy 
which has been repeatedly affirmed to be the crux of the 

roblem is maintained in the form in which it has hitherto 

en stated. Now, the Augustinian doctrine practically 
attempted to dispense with the one of the opposed proposi- 
tions supplied by moral experience—that, namely, which 

makes guilt entirely a matter of personal responsibility. In 
so far as it did so, however, it failed to satisfy the 
developed Christian consciousness. It is the other side of 
the antinomy, then, which must be either abandoned or 
restated if the problem is to be attacked afresh. And what 
logic thus suggests science has begun to demand. 
Can we find the ground of the possibility and occasion for 
sin in our natural constitution, regarded as the perfectly 
normal result of a process ot development through which 
the race has passed previously to the acquisition of full moral 
personality ; and can we assign the rise of evil itself simply 
to the difficulty of the task which has to be encountered 
by every individual person alike, the task of enforcing his 
inherited organic nature to obey a moral law which he has 
only gradually been enabled to discern?” (p. 80.) 

This is the view which he develops. He quotes 
with approval some words from a paper, read at the 
Church Congress referred to, as a concise statement of 
the evolutionary origin of sin : 

** Man fell, according to science, when he first become 
conscious of the conflict of freedom and conscience. To 
the evolutionist sin is not an innovation, but is the survival 
or misuse of habits and tendencies that were incidental to 
an earlier stage in development, whether of the individual 
or the race, and were not originally sinful, but were actually 
useful. Their sinfulness lies in their anachronism : in their 
resistance to the evolutionary and Divine force that makes 
for mora] development and righteousness. Sin is the viola- 
tion of a man’s higher nature which he finds within, parallel 
to a lower nature.” 

Space permits of only three more brief remarks. 

First, it must be observed that the Pelagiac denial 
of the need of grace involved the repudiation of the 
doctrine of the Fall; but the converse is obviously not 
true; the denial of the doctrine of the Fall, in its 


ordinary form, does not raise any question as to the 
reality of sin, or the need of grace, and of redemption 
through Christ. 

Secondly, most of the readers of the larger volume 
will be specially interested in the proof that it is to 
Genesis vi. 1-4, and not to Genesis iii, that we must 
look for the legend which principally affected Jewish 
speculation as to the cause of human sinfulness. It was 
attributed to fallen angels and their intercourse with 
women. Referring to pseudepigraphic writings, he 
says: 


“The Fall of the race and the beginning of the unsatis- 
factory condition of humanity as a whole seem to be traced 
to the lustful i invasion of the world by these fallen celestial 


visitors.’ 
This legend, however, drops gradually out of sight, 
and is replaced by the Paradise story. And the final 
paragraph of Chapter XI. is of great importance ; ‘‘ It 
must be concluded from the foregoing chapters that the 
doctrines of the Fall and of Original Sin have their 
beginnings as doctrines neither in the Old Testament 
nor in the New, but rather in the Jewish speculations 
and the uncanonical literature of the age which inter- 
vened between them.” 

Lastly, these books throw light on Biblical exegesis 
as well as on the history of doctrine; and, as a 
provisional hypothesis, will prove, to use Archbishop 
Temple’s words, ‘‘ a very great help to Christian thought 
and the Christian life.” : rae 

James M. Witson. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Part II. Two vols. By Sir 

G. O. Trevelyan. London: Longmans, Green. ats. 

IT is now twenty-three years since Sir George Trevelyan 
published what is everywhere admitted to be one of the 
most fascinating books in the English language, Ze Early 
Life of Charles James Fox. Your years ago he explained 
in his preface to Part I. of The American Revolution that 
he had found it impossible to continue the story of the 
life of Fox without writing a history of the quarrel with 
America. The second instalment of that history, which 
has this week been given to the world, has been eagerly 
awaited not only for the qualities and importance of the 
book itself, but also because a writer who has invested 
with an incomparable charm the least edifying part of 
Fox’s dazzling career, has stimulated an impatient appetite 
for the rest of the promised biography. This impatience 
will be a little tried by the contents of these volumes. 
They reveal no decline in their author's power of descrip- 
tion or narrative or analysis, but they carry the reader 
over a very snort passage in Fox’s life, and Fox himself 
only emerges in some dozen paragraphs. 

The political interest is here largely subordinated to the 
military interest, and Sir George Trevelyan is traversing, 
with very sympathetic eyes and minute precision, the field 
of Washington’s earlier exploits, a field traversed 
already by many writers. The first volume opens 
with the news of Lexington, an _ incident that 
had been described by Sir George ‘Trevelyan in 
Part I. as “a chilly and a depressing prologue 


to a great drama.” ‘The second volume ends as 
soon as Washington has made his reputation and Sir 
William Hotwe has lost his, at Princeton. The 


reader feels throughout that he is on the eve of tre- 
mendous events and mighty controversies, and that they 
remain in a perhaps distant to-morrow. What would he 
not give for Sir George Trevelyan’s views on the 
great difference that provoked the encounter _ be- 
tween Richmond and the dying Chatham? Was 
the separation of America inevitable at the be- 
ginning of 1778 ? Were North’s belated concessions 
futile under all circumstances ? Chatham’s death, the 
splendid going out of a splendid star, was in 1778, and 
these volumes begin in 1775. The French alliance with 


the colonists comes in 1778, and the next year 
marks the beginning of the great economy agita- 
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tion, the uprising of the middleclasses in the 
country against the King’s system, with all its 
consequences of infinite disorder and confusion and 
instability. These years, too, are full of a dramatic interest 
for the student of the transformations and transactions of 
parties: the Whig secession from Parliament, the difficult 
and sometimes constrained relations of the two great groups 
in Opposition: the auvance of Fox to the leadership of the 
resistance to the King. No one can make all the incidents 
and vicissitudes of Parliamentary life so real and vivid as 
Sir George Trevelyan, and our curiosity is left unsatisfied. 
We follow with close interest the powerful descriptions ; 
th> picturesque touches which light up all the details of a 
soldier’s hard lot in that uncomfortable warfare; the 
account of Washington’s wonderful and heroic conquest of 
most adverse conditions ; but we feel at the end that we are 
still on the threshold of the most exciting developments. 
We close the book with a sense of suspended emotion and 
a certain presentiment of disappointed inquisitiveness 
haunts us throughout it. 

It would be uncandid to dissimulate this sensation of 

a defeated, we had almost said a cheated, curiosity, and 
we can best defend it by recalling, not only the brilliant 
picture of English manners given us in the first work, but 
the frequent and alluring glimpses into the life and play 
of politics and society allowed us in the second. But we 
hasten to add that Sir George Trevelyan offers us no small 
compensation for withdrawing some of the chief 
drdmatis persone from the stage, for giving us 
one page about Chatham and Fox ‘and Burke 
where four years ago he gave us fifty, in the 
careful and important examination he makes of the 
state of public opinion in England during the war. This 
examination brings him to a very different conclusion from 
that to which Mr. Lecky came in his history. Mr. Lecky 
argued that the war was popular in England in its first 
stages, that its popularity continued to increase, that it 
reached its maximum in the latter part of 1776 and the 
first half of 1777, and that it was not until 1779 that the 
reaction set in. Even then, he remarks, the war itself 
occupied a less important place at public meetings than 
Parliamentary corruption, and Camden wrote as late as 
September in that year that the people out of doors were 
either hostile or indifferent to the Opposition. Mr. Lecky 
quoted in support of his argument the very pessimistic 
private letters of Savile, Burke, Fox, and Richmond, as well 
as Burke’s admissions in his letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol 
in 1777. Sir George Trevelyan thinks this sort of evidence 
very misleading, and supports his criticism by an interest- 
ing little instance : 

“A Whig in Devonshire wrote out to Philadelphia that 
the whole nation was mad, and that he could scarcely meet 
one man in twenty who did not wish to see Great Britain, 
or himself, bankrupt rather than not bring the colonies to 
the feet of Lord George Germain. John Wesley, on the 
other hand, while heartily agreeing that the nation was 
mad, gave as a proof of it that a great majority of English- 
men, Irishmen, and Scotchmen were exasperated almost to 
insanity against the King and the King’s policy.” 

Sir George Trevelyan thinks that the disfavour beneath 
which, from other causes, the Ministry had long and de- 
servedly laboured, instead of being diminished, was con- 
firmed and aggravated by the war. He relies on three ma: 
arguments : first, the state of the newspapers; secondly, the 
impunity with which opponents of the war held public incet- 
ings; thirdly, the tolerance shown to officers who refused 
to take part in it. 

“Among London newspapers the largest, the most at- 
tractive, and quite incomparably the most in request, were 
opposed to the American policy of the Cabinet. The North 
Briton, indeed, was no longer in existence. . . . Buta 
whole covey of Phcenixes rose from its ashes, eager to 
avenge their defunct predecessor with beak and talon. The 
London Evening Post, the Public Advertiser, the Morning 
Chronicle and London Advertiser, and the Gazetteer and 
New Daily Advertiser, gave the Court and the Bedfords 
superabundant cause of regret that they had not left Wilkes 
and his newspaper alone. 

Fe we If we except the damaging advocacy of the 
Morning Post and the official sterility of the London 
Gazette, Ministers had not much for which to thank the 
newspapers. The little London Chronicle, a square foot in 
Size, treated them with a friendliness, tempered by its 


abhorrence of Lord Bute and the Scotch, whom (like 
English mankind in general) it persisted in regarding as 
the secret inspirers of George III. and his Cabinet. The 
Public Ledger announced itself as a political commercial 
paper, open to all parties, and influenced by none, and it 
bestowed on Lord North an occasional word of praise, 
accompanied by much good advice, which he seldom 
heeded. And yet even the Ledger excused the American 
invasion of Canada as a step to which the colonists had 
been driven in self-defence. There were journals which, 
while they disapproved the war, still continued to speak 
well of the Government; but in the whole circuit of the 
London Press no newspaper could be found which adopted 
the line of being in opposition to the Government, but in 
favour of war.” P. 182. Part 2. Vol. II. 


Sir George Trevelyan’s second argument is the license 
of criticism. That license was, of course, no new thing. 
“Not less amazing,” says Mr. Morley, in discussing Vol- 
taire’s visit to England in 1726, “than the high honour 
paid to intellectual eminence was the refugee from the 
city of the Bastille likely to find the freedom with which 
public events and public personages were handled by any- 
one who could pay a printer. The license of this time in 
Press and theatre has only been once or twice equalled 
since, and it has never been surpassed.” But, as Sir 
George Trevelyan points out, “during the first fourteen 
years of George III. the Ministerial censorship had been 
continuous, inquisitorial, and harsh almost to bar- 
barity.” During the war the clamour against the King 
increased, and yet political trials became infrequent and 
after a while ceased. Sir George Trevelyan contrasts 
these unpunished attacks with the Royal pursuit of Wilkes 
earlier and the treatment of Leigh Hunt later. Of course, 
Leigh Hunt, like many others, suffered for the demoralisa- 
tion of opinion and the growth of despotism that had fol- 
lowed Pitt’s coercion and the continual and savage repres- 
sion that accompanied the Napoleonic wars. Some strik- 
ing instances are given of the hardihood and impunity 
with which opponents of the war expressed their opinions. 
Then “the Ministerialists of Taunton were accused of 
having taken a liberty with the parish church by ringing 
the bells in honour of Howe’s victory on the Brandywine.” 

Lastly, Sir George Trevelyan recites the imposing list 
of officers who refused to serve against America, and re- 
marks about them: “A general or a colonel who had 
refused to take a command against the colonists lived com- 
fortably and pleasantly with his country neighbours. The 
strong Tory politicians among them might grumble against 
him as fanciful or factious ; but much harder things would 
be said about him if he had shot foxes or given a piece of 
ground for the site of a ..onconformist chapel.” 


These chapters are remarkably interesting and im- 
portant, and they will be read carefully by everyone who 
cares to study the condition of the public mind during a 
great war. ‘They show beyond a doubt that during all the 
last part of the war opposition to the King’s policy was 
very strong, and that at no time was it a really negligible 
quantity. But is the author justified in arguing from the 
state of opinion, say, in 1779 and 1780 to the state of 
opinion in 1776? He seems to imply in one sentence 
that failure and disappointment and unexpected difficulty 
have no effect on the popular mind, and that because 
England relinquished the attempt to coerce the 
colonists “a very large section” must have_ been 
convinced all along that the war was wrong. Speaking 
in May, 1783, Fox said that the war had undoubtedly been 
begun by the wishes of the people, but that the people were 
for putting an end to it much sooner than it was ended. It 
is easy on reviewing the story of the quarrel to 
appreciate the gigantic folly of the proceeding, but 
the whole policy did not unfold itself—except to a few 
discerning minds—as a whole; it presented itself in a 
series of plausible stages. The colonists had not been too 
careful of English sensibilities, and Chatham has left be- 
hind him one impatient sentence in which he clearly said 
that they were exasperating everybody. The fatal 
mistake of importing Hessian mercenaries was made in 
1776, and the Opposition only counted 88 votes against 242. 
Sir George Trevelyan shows very clearly that the war was 
less popular in the country than most wars, but we doubt if 
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he shows that the King was not supported in his policy in 
its early and most decisive stages. 

These volumes include an interesting account of Sir 
Guy Carleton’s great work in Canada, in which the author 
shows his impartiality by giving the Whigs the blame they 
deserve ; the story of Wesley’s conversion to the King’s 
policy, produced by one of the worst apologies ever 
written ; and the strange and quaint history of the colonial 
church question. 





A LIBERAL CATHOLIC. 
PROBLEMS AND Prrsons. By Wilfrid Ward. London: Long- 
mans, Green. 14s. net. 
EVERYTHING issued over the name of Mr. Wilfrid Ward 
tlemands consideration and a fair discussion among those 
few readers in England who are interested in the progress 
of Liberal thought and the future of religion. ‘To those 
outside his Church he stands for a Liberal Catholicism. 
This term has become technical within that community, 
and a term of reproach, associated with a disloyalty to the 
fundamental Catholic positiom which Mr. Ward would be 
the first to repudiate. But in the general sense these essays 
are “ liberal” ; there appears an urbanity, a charity, a toler- 
ance for the opinion of others, a desire to emphasise points 
of agreement instead of points of difference, which make 
the author on the one hand the most attractive, and on 
the other the most dangerous of theological controver. 
sialists. ‘The style is never without its particular distinc- 
tion; and the thought of Europe, so deplorably absent 
from most of the English insular controversy, is always 
present as a background to his writing. No modern author 
has a wider acquaintanceship with all the best that has been 
written upon the great questions of the nineteenth century. 

These articles are reprinted from the big magazines, 
and many of them deal in pleasant fashion with remi- 
niscences of the great men who have gone: Tennyson, 
Huxley, Newman, Renan, and others. But there is a 
central group of essays which are devoted to the exposition 
of a very definite philosophical position, a position which 
all who wish to understand the strength of the case of their 
opponents must very seriously consider. In the brilliant 
introductory essays—a really fine piece of work—on “ The 
Time-Spirit of the Nineteenth Century,” and in the 
succeeding discussions of “The Rigidity of Rome,” 
“ Changing Dogma and Changing Man,” and “ The Founda- 
tions of Belief,’ Mr. Ward advances the new position of 
defence of the Catholic faith. 

The great affirmation of Newman which so astonished 
his fellow-countrymen might have been written as a motto 
for this volume: “ To live is to change, and to be perfect 
is to change often.” Newman is Mr. Ward’s real teacher. 
The doctrine of change and development is the doctrine he 
is always emphasising. The declaration of infallibility re- 
siding in the Church regarded as an organism, by means of 
which it possesses the power of adaptation to continually 
advancing knowledge, is the doctrine which Mr. Ward 
asserts with an almost exultant triumph. All the vast trans- 
forming change of the nineteenth century, which is asso- 
ciated with the theory of evolution, has rendered impos- 
sible the old statical conceptions in theology, and definitely 
made for any dynamical theory. “The substitution of the 
category of evolution for the category of being, of move- 
ment for immobility,” in Renan’s famous definition, is the 
keynote of the thought of the time. And it is as a Church 
which moves in contradiction to Churches which stand still, 
frozen in stability, that Mr. Ward presents the Church of 
his devotion. It is a singular change from the popular 
point of view. Instead of the defiant proclamation from 
her throne upon the seven hills of unchanging dogmas, hos- 
tile to all the progress of the thought of the world, Mr. 
Ward presents a Church which has embodied in its funda- 
mental constitution the affirmation of change. Such 
change is indeed slow; the proclamations of the altered 
standpoint seem long in coming. The more impatient, 
conscious of a divergence between the popular theology 
and the accepted positions of the scientist or the critic, 
are always inclined to break away from a Church teaching 
things that appear to be untrue. Mr. Ward shows always 


a left wing pushing forward towards the newer ideas; the 
reversion of verdicts which condemn the daring thinker 
in advance of his time; and the final recognition by the 
“common sense” of the community of an accepted posi- 
tion embodied in a declaration from the seat of authority 
in the visible centre of the Church’s unity. 

How tar, it may well be asked, is this attractive con- 
ception of evolutionary dogma true to the facts of the day ? 
Undoubtedly the movement of liberal thought is as great, 
if not greater, within the Roman Catholic Church as 
within the Protestant communities. Advanced scholars 
in the Catholic Universities and institutes are every- 
where showing free acceptance of the new know- 
ledge which in these later days is creating a new 
world. Undoubtedly, also, in theory, the Roman 
Catholic Church possesses a flexibility and power 
of assimilation in its assertion of the living authority of 
Rome, which is not possessed by those particular Pro- 
testant communities which refer back entirely to the dogmas 
and affirmations of an age long dead. ‘The large advances 
which have been made by the Roman Church in the nine- 
teenth century, as summarised by Mr. Ward in his first 
essay, are advances which demonstrate that this Church 
possesses something congruous to the spirit of the time. 
“ The period of conquest,” wrote Goethe, “seems to me 
to have for ever departed from the Christian Church.” 
The author has well summarised the position at the begin- 
ning : . 
“ Theology dethroned stood apart, grey-head:1, solitary, 

not holding converse with her neighbours; desezted, like 
Leah, by those who had formerly paid her all*giance. ‘The 
one surviving organism which witnessed to the old synthe- 
sis, the Papal Church, remained isolated, while passers-by 
smiled at giant Pope, and reported him to be ~--mbling and 
toothless.” 

A reconciliation appeared beyond hope. “ lhe 
Church became gradually an object of hate or of derision 
or of often impertinent curiosity.” All the changes, as 
traced by Mr. Ward since that time, have infused life into 
the machine which appeared dead, and exhibit the Church 
once more confronting her enemies with something of 
her old security and confidence in the devotion of her 
children and the triumph of the coming years. Life has 
ebbed from the organised Protestant communities of 
Europe. The reaction from individualism in thought as 
in practical politics has swept Western civilisation into a 
position far indeed removed from that of the eighteenth 
century. Two world forces, Catholicism and Socialism, 
seem to be the only powers confronting the old atheisnis 
and injustices with any vigorous power of life and ideal. 

But the Protestant tradition, the spirit which affirnis 
an inalienable right of individual liberty and private m- 
quiry, is alive to-day. Thinkers like Harnack are justified 
in their passionate protest that it is they, who have passed 
far from the sixteenth-century affirmations, who possess the 
sixteenth-century spirit; mot the orthodox Lutheran 
Church, with the Emperor at its head, complacently an- 
nouncing positions which all rational criticism has vut- 
grown. And, indeed, the Protestant spirit, the spir't of 
devotion to truth and free inquiry, is largely represented 
to-day by men who make no allegiance to Christianity , 
advocates, like Huxley, of “ the new reformation,” the reai 
inheritors of the traditions of the old. Unless the organi- 
sations of the Protestant Churches can find room for those 
so-called advanced scholars who are often unable to accept 
their formularies, but who possess the reverance, ethical 
fervour, and devotion to truth which are the claims of the 
Protestant tradition, there is little doubt that Mr. War.i’s 
forecast of the future will be realised—that the Cathciic 
Church alone will confront a world indifferent to the claims 
of the Unseen. 

Meanwhile, nothing but good can come from an appeal 
conducted in the temper of these essays. Mr. Ward is 
pleading to the friends of reason against the extreme men 
of both sides. In his own communion he can remind these 
of the terrible mistakes of the past; of the infinite harm 
which can be done by the encouragement of the spirit of 
pride, intolerance, and persecution. The organism which 
he sees supernaturally designed for the bringing of all 
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things into unity and the consummation of the end, is 
an organism which, as he freely acknowledges, from age to 
age has exhibited grave diseases and always the imperfec- 
tion and folly of its members. “We cannot be too often 
reminded,” he says, “that Galileo’s theory was, by the 
Roman theologians of 1616, declared to be not only 
erroneous, but heretical.” “It was generally received,” 
writes Cardinal Newman, “ as if the Apostles had expressly 
delivered it, both orally and in writing, as a truth of reve- 
lation, that the earth was stationary.” Some of the affirma- 
tions of today will seem as astonishing to the devoted 
Catholics of 300 years to come. On the other hand, he 
pleads earnestly for sympathy and respect among members 
of the different religious communions. “The polemical 
spirit,” he says, “substitutes heat for light, and renders 
assimilation and approximation almost impossible.” He 
acknowledges it is no use when people have been fighting 
hard for generations merely to tell them to be friends and 
to conduct their discussions dispassionately. He advances 
a programme, not indeed of reunion, but ot rapprochement. 
“A sense of brotherhood with our fellow-Christians,” he 
advocates ; “a determination to work with them where we 
can; to be absolutely just where discussion of differences 
is necessary ; to prefer co-operation in doing good to end- 
less disputation.” The names of Sabatier and Newman 
remind him that “the power of evolution of thought in the 
minority of deep thinkers has largely transcended the 
deadly quarrel between the popular Catholic and Protestant 
philosophy of religion.” 

Time and a wider tolerance, the facing of common 
dangers, the advance of thought along unexpected ways to 
ends not clearly foreseen, and the possibility of some re- 
newed menace and tumult in the breaking up of the tran- 
sitory time of order which Europe has enjoyed for these few 
quiet years—these are forces which Mr. Ward sees work- 
ing for the destruction of the old historic hatreds, the 
coming of a new spirit of kindliness and peace. 

C. F. G. MAsTERMAN. 





PEPYS AND MUSIC. 
SAMUEL Perys, Lover or Musique. By Sir Frederick Bridge. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 53s. 

THose who are best acquainted with Pepys’s Diary will be 
most interested in this book, which contains a sort of run- 
ning commentary on the chief passages both in the Diary 
and in Pepys’s letters that have to do with music. — Sir 
Frederick Bridge tells us something both about the 
musicians and instruments that Pepys mentions, and about 
the state of music in his time. He helps us also to under- 
stand what kind of taste Pepys had in music and how great 
was his infatuation for it. That infatuation must have 
been somewhat of a trouble to his wife. Not only would 
he insist upon teaching her to sing and play the flageo- 
let, though he grew impatient over her lack of capacity 
(“ poor wretch, her ear is so bad that it made me angry ”), 
but he chose his servants for their musical powers or 
promise. He would fiddle while Ashwell, his wife’s maid, 
danced ; and, as for Mercer, her too attractive successor, 
he was never tired of making her sing to him. “I find 
my wife plainly dissatisfied with me that I can take so 
much time with Mercer teaching her to sing and coul-l 
never take the same pains with her, which I acknowledge ; 
but it is because that the girl do take musique mighty 
readily, and she do not, and musique is the thing of the 
world that I love most.” There was also a Mrs. Ferra- 
bosco, whom he engaged for gentlewoman to his wife 
because she sang most admirably; and he speaks of 
another girl in his service, who was “ but ordinary favoured 

and, which is more, her voice, for want of use, is 
so furred that it do not at present please me.” Add to 
these his boy Tom: “A brave boy, sings finely, and is 
the most pleasant boy at present, while his ignorant boys’ 
tricks last, that ever 1 saw.” These passages make one 
speculate on the household difficulties of Mrs. Pepys. 
But perhaps she was content, since he says himself that 
his domestic music kept him at home; and the outside 
world was full of allurements and temptations to him. 


Pepys, as one. would expect, was not the kind of 
amateur that is content only to listen. He must always be 
making music for himself. He sang and played on the 
lute, the theorbo, several kinds of viols, and, most of all, 
on the flageolet, which he carried about with him in public 
coaches and played to the singing of strange and foreign 
ladies. He tried also to “ make a better theory of musick 
than hath yet been abroad,” and composed at least two 
songs, though he found the tunes easier than the accom- 
paniments. He was like Stevenson in this; and, indeed, 
there is a general likeness in the nature of his love of 
music to Stevenson’s, and also to Fitzgerald’s, as shown in 
their letters. All of them had the amateur’s delight in 
favourite tunes and a taste more particular than general. 
There was little principle, indeed, in Pepys’ taste, either 
for the drama or for music. He liked a good many other 
plays better than Shakespeare’s, and after hearing a piece 
by “Signor Charissimi, the famous master in Rome,” he 
merely remarks, “Fine it was indeed, and too fine for me 
to judge of.” With him it was always merely a question 
whether he liked a piece or a player or disliked them; he 
neither gave nor sought reasons for his taste. He had no 
heroic determination to enjoy only the best things, nor 
was he anxious to keep pace with the fashions of the 
highest culture. When he criticises, it is more often the 
performer than the quality of the music performed ; and 
he was ready to praise anyone who played or sang with 
feeling, as we say now, whatever their technical defects 
might be. “I did never hear anyone sing with so much 
pleasure as this lady do, relishing it to her very heart, 
which was mighty pleasant.” He was not the kind of man 
to care or observe much about movements or tendencies 
in art, and he does not seem to have been aware of the 
critical state of Knglish music in his time. Yet if he had 
been able to see into the future, he would surely have 
watched it eagerly ; for it was a crisis that almost ended 
in death. Purcell, the greatest of English musicians, was 
born twenty-seven years after Pepys, and after him music 
ceased to be a national art in England. There are signs 
here and there in the Diary of the growing taste for foreign 
music. Pepys speaks of Pelham Humfrey, the master of 
Purcell, as lately returned from France, and an “ absolute 
monsieur, who disparages everything and everybody’s skill 
but his own.” Of Pelham’s own Gallicised music he 
says: “ The composition, I believe, is very good, but no 
more delightfulness to the ear or understanding, but what 
is very ordinary.” There could be no better description 
of most of the Germanised music of English composers of 
our own day. 


Charles II. had sent Humfrey to France to learn of 
Lully, and he did a great deal by his encouragement of 
French music to destroy our own national style. He may 
have been right in taste, but it is a fatal thing for the 
national art of a country to make a foreign art the fashion. 
The higher forms of an art, if they are to be living, must 
spring naturally out of the lower; as, with many interme- 
diate forms, the symphonies of Beethoven sprang from the 
songs of the German people. Where a foreign art is 
forced upon a nation the connection is broken. ‘The 
higher forms sicken for want of nourishment, and the lower 
grow coarse and dull, because each is cut off from the 
other. ‘There is a hostility and a sharp divisiop between 
them, where there ought to be unity and mutual help; 
and the taste of amateurs is either vulgar or artificial. 
Those who care for the native fashion of the moment 
cannot care for the everlasting foreign classic, and vice 
versd. ‘This is what has happened in England. But it 
had not happened in Pepys’s time. He was the natural 
amateur in a still musical country. He could admire all 


extant kinds of music, because they were all 
good in their way. There were no music-hall 
tunes, cut off from all the traditions and _  de- 


cencies of art, to affront his ears or his soul. The 
modern amateur is an artificial product. He only attains 
to admire the best through a series of disgusts. It was 


not so with Pepys, and it would never have occurred to 
him to ask himself whether he was right in liking this or 
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that. But a few decades later he must have admired 
Handel or some Italian, or have been of no account as 
a judge of music. The Saxon came down like a wolf on 
the fold, and England had to put up with the splendid 
foreign art he gave her or with none at all. There were 
no English composers strong enough to withstand him. 
They must either imitate him or cease to be considered 
artists. But before Handel our native musicians were so 
weakened by the French invasion that when he came there 
was nothing national enough in their art to be worth fight- 
ing for. Even Purcell himself was a beautiful and sterile 
Anglo-Gallic hybrid ; and Pepys, with his easiness and in- 
difference for taste, liking English, French, or Italian 
music, he never knew why, was perhaps a sign of the weak- 
ness of English music. ‘There is something narrow in the 
taste of a really musical people; their own music is so 
much a part of their lives and of their national character 
that they care little for any other, and so can resist its 
finest and most dangerous allurements. 





FICTION. 


Mr. F. MARION Crawrorp’s chief object in The Heart of 
Rome (London: Macmillan, 6s.) is to “ make two young 
people unutterably blissful in his imagination.” ‘That is to 
say, that he has written one of those typical romances of 
his that have endeared him to so many thousand readers. 
He has laid the scene of his story in that Rome he knows 
so well, and introduced those picturesque circumstances 
which he is an adept at describing. Such a scene as that 
in which the beautiful Sabina Conti and the romantic young 
archeologist, Marino Malipieri, are imprisoned in the 
vaults of the Conti Palace by the rising of the “ lost water ” 
which flows mysteriously in many parts of Rome, following 
laws of its own which have not yet been discovered, strikes 
the imagination with great vividness. And, though we 
find it hard to believe in the quixotic act of marriage with 
the mistress of a dead friend that keeps Marino and Sabina 
apart, the chara“ ers are generally natural and entertaining. 
There is, besides, a good deal of that pleasant and often 
pointed writing about things in general which keeps up a 
kind of friendly intercourse between the -writer and the 
reader. Altogether 7’he Heart of Rome shows that Mr. 
Marion Crawford’s hand has not lost its cunning. 


Handicapped Among the Free, by Emma _ Rayner 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.). Since Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, no such indictment of the white civilisation of the 
Southern States of America has appeared as is contained 
in this story of negro life from the pen of an accomplished 
literary woman, who has studied closely this most insoluble 
of American problems. The general, inveterate, and 
avowed determination of the Southern whites to deny to 
all coloured persons, irrespective of character, education, 
and intelligence, the political and civil rights which are 
accorded them by the Federal Constitution and by the 
spirit of democracy embodied in that instrument, is now 
recognised as a permanent feature in American life. ‘The 
pathos of the struggle by which thousands of young negroes 
are to-day endeavouring to win education, industrial effi- 
ciency, and refinement of character is a worthy theme for 
dramatic presentation. Readers of Up from Slavery, in 
which that great race-leader, Booker ‘T. Washington, de- 
scribes his personal experiences, will know something of 
the dogged pertinacity which is required in the members 
of a “ handicapped ” race who seek true liberty. But this 
story of Mrs. Rayner gives a darker picture of the direct 
survivals of an age of slavery in the brutal cruelty and 
injustice practised by a dominant race on a people too 
ignorant, too feeble, and too unorganised to stand up 
effectually for their rights. The whole tale of wrong is 
vividly and veraciously set forth in the careers of two young 
negro men and a girl who, rapt by an ennobling vision of the 
elevation of their race, have the audacity to endeavour to 


become “as good as whites” in all the real essentials of 
goodness. ‘The story of their struggle and martyrdom is 
told with a restrained passion which carries conviction. It 
is a work inspired at once by love and by justice, and it 
inflames both feelings in its readers. Even Northern 
Americans usually wince when they are confronted by a 
state of things which implies the barbarism of a large 
section of their country. For though the instances re- 
corded here are exceptional, they are only so in the sense 
in which exceptions prove the rule. They are also repre- 
sentative of a widely prevalent condition of feeling which 
everywhere in the Black Belt defies with impunity the 
spirit and the letter of laws and constitutions, and shows 
injustice everywhere triumphant where white meets black. 


In Bungay of Bandiloo (London: Hurst and Blackett, 
3s. 6d.) “ Curtis Yorke ” tells an amusing and sympathetic- 
ally-written story of a coster agitator who wishes to learn 
something of “ high life,” and takes advantage of learning a 
compromising secret about a lady to force her to introduce 
him for a fortnight into her social circle. ‘The humour of 
the tale is unforced and inoffensive, and though the moral 
of the book, which may be expressed in Joe’s words, “ Tike 
‘em all round, they ain’t a bit ’appier than we are, selp 
me,” is a little obv:ous, it is convincingly expressed in the 
action of the tale. The great charm of the book is the 
way in which “ Curtis Yorke” has made his coster hero 
appear attractive in the awkward and uncongenial circum- 
stances in which he is placed. This little tale should add 
cousiderably to its author’s reputation. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Reviews ot Mr. Morley’s Gladstone pro- 
minent features in the monthlies. Mr. George Russell 
in the Ludependent Review gives plenty of personal touches 
which must not always be taken too ser.ously. Lord 
Welby, in the Empire Review, throws some very inte 
resting side lights upon the work of 
and especially upon the financial plan of 1874 for the 
abolition of the income - tax. Mr. Gladstone was 
proud of the Treasury, and the Treasury was proud of 
Mr. Gladstone. In the Nineteenth Century Sir Wemyss 
Reid makes one small criticism in regard to Mr. Forster's 
resignation of the Irish Secretaryship. Mr. Birrell says 
a true and good thing in the Contemporary: “It is hard 
to imagine anybody less like Boswell than Mr. Morley” ; 


are of course 


his old master, 


> 
though we cannot agree with the next sentence. Mr. Birrell 


quotes Horace Walpole, who after a glance at an earls 
copy of Boswell’s Life of Johnson in May, 1791, observes : 
“IT have already perceived that, in writing the history of 
Hudibras, Ralpho has not forgot himself.” Mr. Morley 
has kept his own person rigorously in the background ; 
yet he has not forgot himself—that is, is his own spirit. 
“ Not a chapier but bears his signature at the close,” as his 
friend truly says. In the Contemporary Mr. J. A. Spender 
has one of his clever articles on party prospects and man- 
agement. He reminds us that fair trade for the towns and 
taxed food for the country was the Tory programme in 
1885. It is not at all unlikely that the results of the next 
election may correspond pretty closely with that one, in 
which case Ireland will again take first place. But Mr. 
Spender evidently expects a considerable secession of Con- 
servatives to the Liberal ranks. Mrs. Fawcett’s impressions 
of South Africa in 1901 and 1903 set forth the official 
case with all the skill of a practised advocate. It is to be 
hoped her roseate accounts of wages and demand will not 
tempt foolish young women to leave their situations at 
home. Mr. George Brandes gives a striking portrait (from 
the standpoint of a friend and admirer) of M. Clemenceau, 
who, after an enforced retirement of nine years, has been 
elected to the Senate by his old department of Var. It is 
interesting to notice that, like the present French premier, 
he began life as a medical student. In England medicine 
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seldom leads to politics. The account of M. Clemenceau’s 
doings in the siege of Paris is thrilling and well told. Of 
the other articles in this excellent number, one of the best 
is that of Mr. Sheldon Amos on the negro question in 
America, in which he contrasts with judgment and sym- 
pathy the views of Mr. Booker Washington and Professor 
Du Bois, one of the best literary artists of the negro race, 


a man of acute sensibility with higher aspirations, 
perhaps, and with a higher opinion of the 
capacity of his race than the negro compromiser. 


Generally speaking, the monthly reviews show a decline of 
interest in Fiscals. The first six articles of the Nineteenth 
Century are on the War Office, the Navy (two), Macedonia, 
Sun Spots, and Charles Dickens. Of the three articles 
upon woman we like best Mrs. Ady’s “ Ladies of the Italian 
Renaissance,’ which shows that some of them, at any rate, 
did much for art, poetry, and conversation. We may doubt 
whether they played such a part as did their successors in 
eighteenth century France. An article on women in 
the medical profession informs us that there are 
now 249 qualified female practitioners in the United 
Kingdom. “At Meerut during the Mutiny” is a 
thrilling narrative told by the postmaster’s daughter who 
telegraphed the first news of the Indian Mutiny having 
broken out at Meerut. Five minutes after the telegram 
was sent the wires were cut. The telegram, it may be 
noted, arrived on the evening of May 10, and was pub- 
lished at Agra the same night. But the officials took no 
notice of it, and did not inform the Calcutta Government 
for three days! The writer of “Poor Lancashire” is a 
pessimist ; but his pessimism is more rational than most of 
the panic-mongers of our day. He seems to see that 
England is now beginning to suffer a little for wasting 
money on war and lending it to bankrupt colonies; in 
fact, that the crisis, such as it is, has been produced by the 
Colonial Office, and can only be cured by economy. 


The Independent Review for November is con- 
spicuously “Free Tradish.” It leads off with four contri- 
butions to the tariff question—first, a strong article on the 
moral value of Free Trade ; then an outspoken and pungent 
exposition of his views by honest John Burns ; thirdly. and 
for scientific purposes most important, a commentary on 
German experience of tariffs from the skilful pen of 
Edouard Bernstein, who explains that the Social Demo- 
cratic Party and the skilled workmen of Germany are press- 
ing almost unanimously for reduction oi tariff. In a fourth 
article Mr. Helm discusses the case of the cotton industry 
in Lancashire. After this we are suddenly confronted with 
a historical problem in Dante, by the ingenious Dr. Verrall. 
Why did Dante depict Statius as a convert Christian who 
professed paganism, partly from fear, partly because he was 
hard up? The answer is one which will be fascinating to 
anyone with a tolerable knowledge of that once-famous 
but now unfashionable dialect, the Latin language. Mr. 
Havelock Ellis writes on the decline of the Anglo-Saxon 
birth-rate in all parts of the world. “The Author of Sand- 


ford and Merton ” is in a lighter vein, and admirers of Mr. 
Belloc’s satire will rejoice in Chapter II. of Mr. Burden, his 
first novel. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


HE bogey of gold exports to America, apprehensions 
‘T of which have frightened the Money Market inter- 
mittently throughout the autumn, made its first authentic 
appearance on Monday, when about £200,000 worth of 
bars were picked up in the bullion market. The discount 
market was immediately all agog, and put rates up very 
nearly to Bank rate, talking the while of an immediate rise 
in the official minimum. Afterwards it appeared that there 
had been some misunderstanding, and that the gold was 
not wanted in America at all, and it is said that the buyers 
would have been glad to be quit of their bargain; how- 
ever, they finally shipped the gold, and no one is much the 
worse, except that Lombard Street has made a rather un- 
edifying exhibition of the state of its nerves. So now we 
are once more reduced to a state of palpitating uncertainty 
as to whether we shall get through the year without a 5 per 
cent. Bank rate. We have not yet come to the end of 
gold shipments to Egypt, and the extent of the demand for 
South America is still a very unknown quantity; on the 
other hand, internal demands for currency are likely to be 
lessened by the growing trade depression evidenced by the 
steady decrease in railway traffics. But, after all, all 
depends on the progress of financial affairs in America and 
the degree of acuteness that the panic there may develop. 


Small wonder, after all, that they have crises and 
panics in the United States, and that such crises are regu- 
larly ascribed, and with some justice, to the hopelessly un- 
scientific nature of the Republic’s currency and banking 
arrangements. For it appears that the Secretary of the 
United States Treasury is about on the same plane of 
economic development as Mr. Seddon or our Great Im- 
perial Statesman. Speaking the other day in Boston, the 
gentleman in charge of American finance is reported by the 
Times correspondent as saying that “ England has pro- 
-ceeded upon the American democratic theory for many, 
many years. She has given us free access to her markets ; 
we annually sell to Great Britain $600,000,000 worth of 
goods. We have protected our markets. Great Britain 
annually sells to us about $155,000,000 worth of goods. 
Our policy of protecting our markets and thus keeping them 
for ourselves has resulted in a balance of trade in our 
favour of some $500,000,000 per annum.” 


The number of preposterosities contained in these few 
sentences makes them almost fit to have figured in one of 
the statesmanlike utterances in which our lonely Missionary 
expounds his gospel of glad tidings, dear food, and “ hit 
‘em back.” If it were really true that the Americans send 
us 600 million dollars’ worth of goods and that we only 
send them 155 million dollars’ worth, and that were the 
whole story, what an extraordinarily foolish result, from 
an American point of view, the working of the American 
tariff would have? At least, my experience of the indi- 
vidual American business man leads me to the in- 
dubitable conclusion that if he were asked to ex- 
change habitually 600 dollars’ worth of stuff for 
155 dollars’ worth he would express his opinion 
of such a bargain in a string of unprintable exple- 
tives. Surely it is astounding to find, at this stage of the 
world’s development, a responsible statesman in one of the 
most enlightened and progressive nations of the earth, 
trotting out this worn-out old wheeze about a “ balance of 
trade in our favour” when he means that his country, for 
every 60 dollars’ worth of goods that it sends abroad only 
gets back 15 dollars’ worth in return. Any firm which 
traded on such a principle would be ruined very promptly. 
But, of course, we cannot talk, for this is exactly the ideal 
at which our Great Imperial Statesman is patiently and 
pertinaciously endeavouring to induce us to aim. Only 
we can say this for ourselves, that, so far, his efforts have 
resulted chiefly in the confusion of himself, his doctrines, 
and his supporters. 


It need hardly be said, however, that Mr. Shaw left 
cut the greater part of the case that he stated. The United 
States do not, as a matter of fact, make us this handsome 
present every year. They take from us many services which 
are usually classed under the heading of invisible exports ; 
that is to say, they pay us for carrying their goods, and they 
pay us the interest on the large amount of American securi- 
ties still held in this country; and besides these services 
they have to pay, by sending commodities, for the enormous 
amount spent here every year by Americans who cross the 
big pond in search of amusement, culture, enlightenment, 
and the refinements of an older civilisation, and moreover 
these exports also have to finance the many aristocratic 
British families which export coronets and titles to America 
on condition that the-r fair wearers, with appropriate bank 
balances, may come over to adorn the stately homes of 
England. It would be an interesting study for a statistician 
with plenty of leisure to undertake to compute the tribute 
that the British aristocracy draws from the American com- 
mercial classes in the shape of the dowries of the heiresses 
that have reinforced its ranks. It would probably tot up 
to some round millions per annum. The Americans are 
welcome to feel proud of their bargain if they like, but it 
seems to me pretty obvious, as a commercial proposition, 
that a nation which has steel, boots, watches, &c., dumped 
‘on to its shores below cost price gets more benefit from its 
imports than one which has to pay for dumped consign- 
ments of needy but aristocratic connections. 


T 


The Stock Exchange took a holiday, as usual on the 
first working day of November, on Monday, and 
has been rather in the dumps ever since. Mone- 
tary uncertainties affected Consols, which had shown 
some recovery owing to indications of a reduction 
in the “bull” account when the monthly  Settle- 
ment arrangements were made. The Home Railway market 
received an unpleasant surprise in the shape of an invita- 
tion from the South-Western Company for subscriptions to 
Ordinary, Preference, and Debenture stock, the amount of 
be issued not being specified ; traffic returns have been bad 
—except the Metropolitan’s—so the market was in no mood 
for such surprises. Americans were upset by the renewed 
weakness of Steel Trust stocks and the strong {nternal 
demand for currency in the United States, which causes 
anticipations of another bad Bank return in New York. But 
the weakest market was the Kaffir Circus, where the Gold 
Fields’ report and the absence of a dividend was followed 
by an article ‘in the Financial News, drawing a gloomy pic- 
ture of native unrest in Rhodesia owing to an increase of 
400 per cent. in the weight of taxation imposed by the 
Chartered Company. 

The Agricultural Bank of Egypt has offered some Pre- 
ferred Four per Cent. shares, which ought to go well enough, 
as the bank is both successful and useful to the peasant cul- 
tivator, whom it frees from the extortions of the usurer. 
The Capetown loan went fairly well. 
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REVIEWS. 


“MANIFEST DESTINY.” 

THE AMERICAN ADVANCE: A Study in Territorial Expansion. 
By Edmund J. Carpenter. London: John Lane. tos. 6d. 
net. 

THE story of the expansion of the territory of the thirteen 

revolting colonies which formed the United States is 

worth telling, and Mr. Carpenter tells it well. His book 
is a sound piece of historic workmanship, a plain setting 
of facts and of motives, so far as the latter cam be put in 
evidence. The subject lends itself to simple treatment, 
for the steps of this American advance are separate, 
though they follow certain distinct lines of national policy. 

I call it policy, though Americans have accustomed them- 

selves to see in their expansion the finger of “ destiny.” 

Indeed, as we trace the successive steps, we can easily 

perceive that the earlier ones belong more to that in- 

stinctive pressure of a dominant self-interest which 
amounts almost to necessity, and which, like the sweep 
of the Slavonic tide over Northern Asia, comes near to 
justifying the term destiny. The later steps, and in par- 
ticular those which have carried the dominion of the 

Union outside the American continent, show signs of 

a more conscious policy, and the good American is apt 

to visualise them as belonging less to his “ destiny” and 

more to his “ mission.” 

The early enlargements of territory by the Thirteen 
States were motived by the plainest interests of political and 
commercial self-preservation. The control of the upper 
waters of the Mississippi and the contiguous lake region 
was felt from the beginning to be essential to the de- 
velopment of a self-sufficing Republic. The firm position 
of Franklin in the boundary negotiations which followel 
the peace secured to the United States that rich North- 
West Territory, as it was then called, out of which are 


carved the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and part of Minnesota. Franklin must rank, 
then, as the first great American expansionist. This posi- 


tion won, the United States was next driven to confront 
the awkward fact that the most important rivers flowing to 
the South and West found their outlets in foreign territory. 
Florida, became a matter of imperative necessity, and 
¥lorida, became a matter of imperative necessity, and 
James Monroe was sent to negotiate for the purchase of 
these districts from Bonaparte in 1802. France, however, 
was unable to dispose of the Floridas, which remained in 
Spanish sovereignty, and proposed to sell to the United 
States not New Orleans alone but the vast hinterland of 
Louisiana, equal in size to the entire existing domains of 
the United States. Napoleon was not unaware of the im- 
portance of his offer. “ Whatever nation holds the valley 
of the Mississippi,” he said to the Marquis de Marbois, 
“will eventually be the most powerful on earth.” This 
prophecy may be said to be on the brink of fulfilment, for 
it is the middle Western States, carved out of this district 
of Louisiana, to which the real forces of industry and 
pepulation are now gravitating. The sentiment of ex- 
pansion for expansion’s sake was not yet implanted in the 
American breast, and the cautious politicians of a century 
ago regarded with considerable apprehensions this huge 
burden which had been thrust upon them. And yet, as 
Mr. Carpenter points out, the bargain was a good one, a 
domain larger than France and Spain combined, with im- 
mense agricultural and mineral resources—all at a cost of 
fifteen million dollars! 

So far, purchase and peaceable negotiations had been 
the instruments of expansion. The story of the cession 
of the Floridas opens with a different sort of tactics, and 
one that played a frequent part in subsequent “ cessions.” 
We now begin to hear of “ depredations on our population 
and commerce,” accompanied by incitements to  insur- 
rection within the Spanish dominions, and the rest of the 
familiar method of American advance, pursued first in 
West Florida, afterwards in Texas, California, Hawaii, 


Cuba. The seizure of West Florida by order of President 
Madison during a period of peaceful negotiations with 
Spain was an act only defensible from the standpoint of 
the language of Mr. Clay. “We want Florida, or rather 
we shall want it, or, to speak more correctly, we want 
nobody else to have it.” But this seizure of West 
Florida was highly serviceable in the art of bargaining, 
and the United States bought the Floridas by this species 
of forced sale for the positively trivial sum of five million 
dollars. The annexation of Texas was the least credit- 
able of the earlier advances. “The claims of the United 
States to the territory of Texas having been renounced by 
the terms of the Florida treaty, resort must be had to some 
other means of absorption.” A new motive here entered, 
the desire of the South to create new slave States to 
counterbalance the growing power of the North. The 
method adopted was to detach Texas from Mexico by 
means of insurrection, to recognise her as an independent 
State, and afterwards to admit her into the Union. This 
was done by pouring filibusters into Texas, who headed 
an armed revolution and afterwards handed over the 
country to the United States. Insult was added to injury 
in this instance by terming this seizure of Texas from 
Mexico “ re-annexation” in reference to a bogus claim, by 
which it was pretended that this land fell under the cession 
of Louisiana. Out of this tract was formed not only the 
present State of Texas, but a large part of New Mexico, 
and a portion of Colorado and Kansas. Little wonder 
that next year, in his Message, President Polk 
stated “that our relations with Mexico, since your last 
Session, have not been of the amicable character which it 
is our desire to cultivate with all foreign nations.” 
The territory thus taken included California, Nevada, 
Utah, part of Wyoming and Colorado, with Arizona and 
New Mexico, the conqueror throwing in a few million 
dollars as a make-weight. 

Oregon was next added to the United States as the 
result of a smart bit of competition with the Hudson Bay 
Company and an interminable dispute regarding the 
north-west boundary. The significance of this and the 
preceding Mexican cessions consists in the dawning of a 
new ambition in the breasts of far-sighted Americans, that 
of the control of the Pacific. Indeed, there are quite 
early signs that the trade of the Pacific was destined to 
dominate the future policy of America, and drive her to 
an abandonment of her “ continentalism” in favour of a 
wider-world politics. Mr. Seward, the Secretary of State 
of President Lincoln, committed himself to the view that 
“The Pacific Ocean, with its coasts and islands, is destined 
in the future to become the great theatre of the woric’s 
affairs.” This half-conscious preparation for a Pacific 
policy undoubtedly underlay the anxiety of the United 
States to gain Alaska. The then known value of Alaska 
to Russia, to America, or to anybody else was extremely 
small, but it brought America within 300 miles of Siberia 
and 600 of Japan. 

Those who have felt surprise at the recent ianguage 
of Mr. Roosevelt regarding American control of the Pacific 
may be reminded that as early as 1868 President John- 
son, discussing the question, foreshadowed an American 
expansion absolutely without limit. Urging a treaty with 
Hawaii, he said: 


““T am aware that, upon the question of further extending 
our possessions, it is apprehended by some that our political 
system cannot successfully be applied to an area more ex- 
tended than our continent; but the conviction is rapidly 
gaining ground in the American mind that, with the in- 
creased facilities for inter-communication between all 
portions of the earth, the principles of free government— 
as embraced in our Constitution, if faithfully maintained 
and carried out—would prove of sufficient strength and 
breadth to comprehend within their sphere and influence 
the civilised nations of the world.” 


The real story of the recent expansion, through tie 
annexation of Hawaii and the Philippines and the suze- 
rainty over Cuba, is told with less fulness and with less 
convincing accuracy than the earlier scenes. The 
Hawaian business, however, resembles in its main features 
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that of Florida and Texas—the growth of American settlers 
with business interests, the provocation of a revolt against 
the existing Government, in which the United States 
Minister openly sympathises, and the proclamation of an 
independent Republic as a step towards the annexation 
which was designed from the first. All this, however, is 
common stage property in the drama of Imperial expansion. 
More rare, perhaps, is the nauseous rhetoric with which 
this process of collective piracy on the high seas is defended 
by Mr. Cummings, of New York, against the attempt of 
the “sugar interest” to defeat the Annexation Bill. “A 
higher power than that of the sugar kings has decreed that 
these islands should become an integral part of the United 
States. It is the decree of the King of kings, the Ruler 
of the universe. His missionaries rescued the Sandwich 
Islands from barbarianism, and He will preserve them 
for ages in the bosom of the American Union.” It is a 
pity that Mr. Carpenter, whose book is published in 1903, 
should not have thought it possible to include an account 
of the strange events which led to the annexation of the 
Philippines ; for though much of this later story may be 
disputable, there exists now a tolerably large body of ad- 
mitted fact the statement of which would have rounded 
off the record of a century’s expansion, and would have 
driven home the meaning of that recent development of 
world-policy which is changing so swiftly the political and 
economic character of the United States. 


J. A. Hopson. 





MR. HENRY JAMES’S ART. 


THE AMBASSADORS. 


By Henry James. London: 


Co. 1903. 6s. 

Mr. HENRY JAMEs’s handling of his public recalls to our 
memory nothing less than the high finesse of a sagacious 
old apple-woman who was used to dispose of her goodies 
to us schoolboys by a deeply simple plan. Her stock of 
piled-up sweets and sours lay there inviting to the hesitat- 
ing hand and greedy eye, but the boys had to plump 
their pennies down, in faith, leaving her to choose and 
make up the “penn’orth” with a strange handful of 
fruit, some edible, some most inedible. Thus it is that 
grumbling we go away, at times, with sleepy pears, good in 
parts (The Wings of the Dove); but at the next purchase 
(The Ambassadors) the fruit is mellow, most fine flavoured. 
What other stall sells goods so spicy to the taste ? Taste 
is indeed the word that makes any dealing with Mr. Henry 
Jaines a delightfully perilous business. The tendency of 
every artist of marked idiosyncrasies, after he has passed 
his meridian, to overstrain his own method is a danger 
against which we can scarcely expect him to be on his 
guard. He penetrates into life in such a way: he delights 
in penetrating in such a way: insensibly he practises his 
method more and more for its own sake, like a great 
specialist who is tempted to perform his favourite opera- 
tion on all varying cases. Life so tied down indeed 
may be lost under the clever shredding knife, but the 
famous method flourishes! So in The Wings of the Dove 
Mr. Henry James pushed so triumphantly along the tor- 
tuous path of his demonstrations that in the end he was 
left standing with one character, Milly, surviving still the 
strains and harassed ordeal of the exacting journey. In 
The Ambassadors, however, Mr. James has returned straight 
on his tracks, and, with the immense cunning of his artistic 
resources, has coaxed his readers, to set forth on a new, 
entrancing, and diverting journey. He has, im fact, like 
the aged apple-woman of our youth, arranged afresh his 
stall with such a sagacious eye for human appetite that 
the reader will find it impossible not to yield himself up 
for better or worse to his artistic dispensations. And in 
The Ambassadors we are fobbed off with no large hand- 
fuls of hollow walnuts or over-ripened pears. 

The theme of this book is one rich in malicious human 
comedy. It is, to put it baldly, the collision between the 
crudity of the American mind and the finesse of Europe’s 
old-world civilisation. Strether, the ambassador, an inex- 
perienced but subtle American of fifty-five, is despatched by 


Methuen and 


his fiancée, the imposing Mrs. Newsome, the presiding 
genius of Woollett, Mass., to rescue her son Chad from the 
feminine seductions of Paris, in which he has been “ lower- 
ing himself ” for five years. But on arriving in Paris Strether 
discovers that Chad has gained incomparably in refine- 
ment, in “tone,” in breeding and bearing; that he has, in 
fact, scaled heights of culture quite uncomprehended at 
Woollett, Mass., and that the agent of Chad’s social trans- 
formation is a certain French Countess, Mme. de Vionnet, 
for whom he has “ a virtuous attachment.” Strether is acute 
enough to pay full homage to the exquisite fascination of 
Mme. de Vionnet’s charm, and to recognise that she is 
the consummate flower of European civilisation, and soon, 
turning traitor to Woollett and Mrs. Newsome, he throws 
his weight against Chad’s departure for America. But 
Woollett despatches further “ ambassadors ”—Jim, Mamie 
and Chad’s sister, Sarah Pocock—to bring back post haste 
the weak defaulter Strether to be disciplined finally by 
Massachusett’s and Mrs. Newsome’s vigorous embraces. 
The terrific impact of the Americans on Strether’s high al- 
truism is cleverly set off against Chad’s brilliant reception of 
this new “ mission ” ; but suddenly the crash comes. Strether 
discovers, through a face-to-face encounter, what is known 
to everybody else, that Chad’s “virtuous attachment” to 
Mme. de Vionnet is, in fact, a /iaison ; and at this juncture 
Chad shows ominous signs of forsaking the woman who 
has made him, shaped him, polished him, and transformed 
him from Woollett’s raw product into a man of taste and 
accomplished understanding. Strether takes the double 
revelation hard: his mission has broken into pieces, his 
self-sacrifice is futile. After adjuring Chad never to forsake 
Mme. de Vionnet, and being assured that he is not 
“tired ” of her, he returns to Woollett to receive “ the great 
difference” in his future at the hands of Mrs. Newsome. 
From this meagre menu of the plot the acute reader 
will guess the piquant flavour of the cosmopolitan dish 
Mr. Henry James has compounded for him. The reader, 
if he is wise, will surrender himself to the exciting bill of 
fare, and will not haggle as to the price he must pay in 
losing here and there the illusion of art. For it is obvious 
that the author’s latter-day art is so finely experimental in 
its modern appeal, and is so shaded and blended with an 
exacting psychological inquisition into our vaguely lurking 
feelings, that the reader must make /is handsome con- 
cession before he can take hands with Mr. James and be 
drawn into the thickening mesh of the sensitive web spun 
for his delectation. ‘The reader, in short, must be ever 
ready to discard the visible, audible world of natural ap- 
pearances for that mazy psychical world of our haunting 
apperceptions, the veil of which is constantly being drawn 
and shaken and shifted by Mr. Henry James’s characters, of 
set purpose, in their clairvoyant talk. If the reader will 
make this single concession—and it is not an unreasonable 
one—he will be astonished to find how easily this sub- 
conscious world of our psychical intuitions can glide into 
and impinge on our vision of the world of natural manifesta- 
tions. A good example of this called-for concession on 
the reader’s part is afforded by Chapter XXXIII., where 
the disconcerted Strether receives the seal of Mme. de 
Vionnet’s sacred confidence. Here the effect on the 
reader’s nerves is the doubling of thought-reading with a 
scene of natural life. The conversation is carried on not 
so much by the natural words and gestures of the man and 
woman as by their secret comprehensions, it is a mute con- 
versation, so to say, between their lively apperceptions 
analysing each other’s situation, a spiritual interchange 
which Mr. Henry James has tried to render by conversation. 
Of course, if we judge the scene simply by its truth to nature 
and artistic inevitability, we simply do not believe in Mme. 
de Vionnet’s actual self-abandonment. It is to the Ameri- 
can’s uncanny detection of the secret weakness within Mme. 
de Vionnet’s soul that Mr. Henry James has devoted his fine 
analysis, and it is the American’s typical thinness of feel- 
ing wherever passion is concerned that the author, half- 
unconsciously, has brought out in the following passages : 
‘** Selfish and vulgar—that’s what I must seem to you. 


You've done everything for me, and here I am as if I were 
asking for more.’ ‘But it isn’t,’ she declared, ‘ because 
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I'm afraid—though I am of course afraid, as a woman in 
my position always is. I mean it isn’t because one lives 
in terror—it isn’t because of that one is selfish, for I’m 
ready to give you my word to-night that I don’t care ; 
don’t care what still may happen and what I may lose. I 
don’t ask you to raise your uttle finger for me again, nor 
do I wish so much as to mention to you what we've talked 
of before, either my danger or my safety, or his mother 
or his sister, or the girl he may marry, or the fortune he 
may make or miss, or the right or the wrong of any kind 
he may do.’ (Our italics.) ‘If after the help one has 
had from you one can either take care of oneself or simply 
hold one’s tongue, one must renounce all claim to be an 
object of interest. It’s in the name of what I do care about 
that I’ve tried still to keep hold of you. How can TI be 
indifferent, she asked, to how I appear to you ?’ (Our 
italics.) And as he found himself unable immediately to 
say: ‘Why, if you're going, need you after all? Is it 
impossible you should keep on—so that one mayn't lose 
you ?’ She was older for him to-night, visibly 
less exempt from the touch of time; but she was as much 
as ever the finest and subtlest creature, the happiest ap- 
parition it had been given him in all his years to meet; 
and yet he could see her there as vulgarly troubled, in 
very truth, as a maidservant crying for her young man. 
The only thing was that she judged herself as the maid- 
servant wouldn't; the weakness of which wisdom, too, 
the dishonour of which judgment seemed but to sink her 
lower. Her collapse, however, no doubt was briefer, and 
she had in a manner recovered herself before he inter- 
vened. ‘Of course, in a manner I’m afraid of my life. 
But that’s nothing. It isn’t that.’” (p. 429.) 

This may be how some people think, but it is not how 
any people talk. Apart, however, from its naturalness, 
the effect on the reader is of Mme. de Vionnet’s self- 
regarding soul detaching itself for Mr. James’s purposes. It 
isn’t life here painted for us; it’s life decomposed. = And 
as though to atone for the inevitable artistic dangers of his 
insistent analysis of the successive layers of his characters’ 
inner consciousness, Mr. Henry James has accomplished 
extraordinary feats of skill in bathing each scene in the 
actual flaring atmosphere of life, in visualising, by exquisite 
little peeps and snatches, the country and streets and rooms 
in which his characters walk and talk, in flooding our 
senses with mysteriously-wafted suggestions of the gracious 
shades and forms, colours and moving harmony of the old- 
world civilisation of Paris: 

“The house to his restless sense was in the 
high "homely style of an elder day, and the ancient Paris 
that he was always looking for—sometimes intensely felt, 
scn.etimes more acutely missed—was in the immemorial 
polish of the wide waxed staircase and in the fine boiseries, 
the medallions, mouldings, mirrors, great clear spaces, of 
the grayish-white saloon into which he had been shown. 

. . . She was seated near the fire, on a small stuffed 
and fringed chair, one of the few modern articles in the 
room; and she leaned back in it with her hands clasped 
in her lap, and no movement in all her person but the 
fine prompt play of her deep yourz face. The fire, under 
the low white marble, undraped and academic, had burnt 
down to the silver ashes of light wood; one of the win- 
dows stood open at a distance to the mildness and still- 
ness, out of which, in the short pauses, came the faint 
sound, pleasant and homely, almost rustic, of a plash and 
a clatter of sabots from some coach-house on the other 
side of the court.” (p. 182.) 

This exquisite gift of rendering a scene and its just 
atmosphere by a supreme sense for selection is, however, 
matched by the author’s power of breaking up a mental 
atmosphere, by indicating the strange little gusts and eddies 
of forerunning changes. The two pages (pp. 449-450) in 
which Chad’s hidden character works easily up to the sur- 
face before the astounded eyes of Strether, disclosing the 
insidious, bottomless gulf between Chad’s and Mme. de 
Vionnet’s natures, is an achievement which only two or 
three living authors could approach and none could sur- 
pass. All the fatality of life is disclosed behind the yawn- 
ing vulgarity of Chad’s revelation. The figure of Wey marsh, 


again, brushed in with a few loosely fluid touches, 
is of continental _ significance. The disquieting 
secret of this transplanted American, for ever out 


of place in Europe, looms cloudily before our discon- 
certed eyes, suggesting migrant horrors swarming long 
before and long after us. Were the American intelligence 
permeable to such ironic testimony, the malicious creator 
of Weymarsh might suffer under the patriot’s knife. Sally 


Pocock, the American woman, is again-so much “ one of 
the best, the real and the right,” “the very thing itself,” 
that Europe and America will put up a fervent prayer 
for her creator who has focussed her figure in this cruel 
immortal flash. Strether, the hero, is a type rather far- 
fetched for artistic purposes, but his over-lucid perceptions 
must be conceded to Mr. James as the necessary developing 
bath in which his negative of cosmopolitan values “ comes 
out.” And this brings us to one conclusion—that where- 
ever the author’s latter-day art weakens and comes near to 
disintegration, it is where he has put far too much of his 
own subtlety into his types and read into them meanings 
their figures cannot naturally carry. Densher, in The Wings 
of a Dove, and the heroine of Zn the Cage soon become 
false and unnatural figures, untrue to type, by the surplusage 
of mental feats Mr. Henry James insists on coaxing out of 
their brains. When, as the story rolls on, we see the main 
chain of fine quivering sensibilities coupled hastily on to 
everybody’s sensorium alike, the illusion of life and the 
illusion of art break up and vanish. But where the author 
finds types plausibly true to life, as Strether and Miss 
Gostrey, in The Ambassadors, serving as complex mental 
mirrors in which the society round them can be refracted 
to us, then his art carries all before it. If some of his 
short stories present to us a more perfect illusion of life 
than does The Ambassadors, the latter is the most mali- 
ciously fine and withal the most broadly significant picture 
of modern cosmopolitan life he has painted. Whether 
other generations will take trouble enough to find the right 
keys in the bunch that unlock the labyrinthine chambers 
of his art may be questioned, but Te Ambassadors, we 
hold, will rank as the finest and subtlest piece in the long 
gallery of his many achievements. 
EDWARD GARNETT. 





AN INDIAN MRS. PRIMCHILD. 

THE Bripe’s Mirror. A tale of domestic life in Dehli forty 
years ago. By Shamsululuma Maulavi Nazir-Ahmad. 
Translated from the original Hindustani by G. E. Ward, 
B.C.S. (retired). London: Henry Frowde. 1903. Pp. 187. 
38. 6d. 

WE could wish that this story was accompanied by some 
account of the author and the public that he wrote for, 
and how they received him. Presumably, all these particu- 
lars came in Mr. Ward’s edition of the original, which, un- 
fortunately, is not before us. As it is, we must accept with 
gratitude what Mr. Ward gives us, as a message from the 
unknown. 

Once upon a time there were two sisters in a respect- 
able Mohammedan family in Delhi—Akbari the naughty 
sister and Asghari the good sister. They were married to 
two brothers of an equally respectable family, and com- 
ported themselves according to their characters. The 
naughty sister quarrelled with her mother-in-law, and quar- 
relled with her husband, and let her clothes go to ruin, and 
never learned to cook, and got herself cheated out of her 
jewels. Here the tale of horrors ends, and the author 
turns to the good sister. Her achievements fili the remain- 
ing five-sixths of the book. She rescued her husband's 
family from the iron grasp of a peculating housekeeper ; 
she turned her husband —by the force of one exhortation 
—from listless gambling to the strenuous pursuit of 


Government appointment; she opened a school for 
young ladies, and taught them cookery, dyeing, 


medicine, political geography, and the Koran; when her 
husband went off to a new appointment and fell into his 
old ways, she went after him, reformed his household, and 
came back to her mother-in-law; finally, she married her 
sister-in-law to the scion of a noble family that had “a 
guard of sepoys at the entrance to the house, and, inside 
and outside, some thirty or forty servants.” 

That is the simple story of The Bride’s Mirror: The 
object is obvious, the training of the Mohammedan mail 
in the path of virtue. And it is the path of virtue first, 
last, and everywhere. No Sunday-school tract was ever so 


naive when tracts were at their naivest. 


“This girl” (the virtuous Asghari) “was to her family 
what a rose in full bloom is to a garden, or the eye to a 
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human body. . . . From her childhood she had a 
distaste for romping, and jesting, and ill-natured jokes. 
[Our own italics.} She loved reading, or doing the work 
of the house. No one had ever seen her chattering rubbish 
or quarrelling with anybody. Blessed indeed was 
the fate of those parents who owned Asghari for a daughter ; 
and happy was the lot of the family into which Asghari was 
now to be admitted as a bride. (P. 51.) 


Perhaps there are Englishwomen still living—they must 
be great-grandmothers—who can remember the time when 
“a distaste for romping” was counted for righteousness. 
In Mrs. Trimmer’s classical narrative propriety did not 
suffer Sophy (aged eleven) to climb up the ladder to look 
at the robins. 

It would be an injustice to Nazir-Ahmed to think that 
his book is all like this. He really has a sense of humour ; 
but unfortunately it goes to sleep when he is describing 
virtue, and wakes up at the summons of vice—an experi- 
ence not unknown to didactic narrators further West. The 
ways of the naughty bride are life-like and convincing. 

“The foolish woman cried out to her husband: ‘Look 
here! by God’s oath, I tell you once for all—you must keep 
a smooth tongue when you speak to me, sir. Else T'll 


dash my brains out, so that you shall have my blood on 


your head. . . .’ And in the height of her passion she 


kicked over a little pawn-casket [sic, “Pawn” or “pan” 
is a chewing-mixture] ‘“ which had been left on the bed, 
and upset it. All the catechu and lime was spilt on the 
mattress. A coverlet of English woollen-stuff had been 
folded back over the foot of the bed; as soon as the lime 
touched it, all its colour was taken out. . . When the 
mother-in-law came in, what does she see? A whole anna’s 
worth of catechu—which she had only put into its cup the 
day before, after carefully straining and preparing it—all 
lying spilt, the mattress sticky with it, the coverlet soaked 
with lime, her daughter-in-law weeping and sobbing con- 

vulsively ” (p. 19). 

The oddest thing is that, after all this, the mother-in- 
law took the naughty bride’s part and “ wildly uttered many 
hard words about her son.” 

The general picture of domestic life does not exactly 
confirm our traditional view of Mohammedan households 
Of course women are secluded; the author explains more 
than once that that is one of the foundations of society, 
although in one passage there is a remarkable and sympa- 
thetic description of a village “where there was no custom 
of the purdah.” But there is no slavery of women, rather 
a tyranny of women; there are various scenes like the one 
just quoted, but no example of a husband retorting with 
any violence; he simply bangs the door and goes off, as 
he might do nearer home. ‘There is not the remotest re- 
ference to polygamy, or to any sort of looseness of manners, 
That must be partly due to propriety, but in a large mea- 
sure it obviously reflects the practice of self-respecting 
families. Divorce is mentioned with horror, as the last 
refuge of the disreputable; respectable couples separate 
quietly, and the wife goes back to her mother, but there 
is no divorce. One odd thing is the constant practice— 
almost the rule—of the husband yoing off to an appoint- 
ment somewhere at a distance, and supporting his family 
by remittances, often very irregularly. In this story every- 
body does it—the two husbands, their father, the father of 
the two brides. Of course, it is the outcome of the stand- 
ing presupposition—so standing that the author never 
explains it—that the oniy reputable way of getting a living 
is the service of some public authority, sometimes the Eng- 
lish Government, more often a native prince. You cannot 
find your prince in Dehli, so you must go off and find him 
somewhere else. Even when Asghari exhorts her hus- 
band that “to hold an appointment by clinging to the 
support of someone else is not a correct thing; a man’s 
earnings, no matter how small, should be those of his 
own right arm” (p. 138), she immediately explains this 
bold counsel of self-reliance ; it means that he is to “ lobby ” 
for himself, instead of trusting his father-in-law to lobby 
for him. “ Get acquainted with the officials here. Make 
friends with as many of them as you can. By their means 
you will be kept, informed of any appointment that is 
going, and with their help you may obtain access to any of 
the Hakims ” (p. 139). 


It is taken for granted that women generally learn 
tu read at least some part of the Koran—although in the 
preface the author laments that they do not. ‘Sut the usual 
girls’ school is described as a genuine Dotheboys Hall, 
down to the detail of working for the mistress instead of 
learning lessons. Of course, the picture is darkened on 
purpose to glorify Asghari’s reformed school. With all 
its funny pedantries and stodgy didacticisms, Asghari’s 
school gives its creator a humble yet assured place in the 
great company of dream-builders of education, if not with 
Milton and Plato, yet not too far removed from Maria 
Edgeworth and Thomas Day. 





STEVENSON’S MOTHER. 

From SARANAC TO THE MARQUESAS AND BEYOND. Letters 
written by Mrs. M. L. Stevenson. Edited and arranged by 
Marie Clothilde Balfour. London: Methuen and Co. 

TueEsE are letters written by Stevenson’s mother, most of 

them to her sister, and a few to Miss Alison Cunningham, 

Stevenson’s old nurse. They were written in the years 1887 

and 1888, when Mrs. Stevenson went with her son to 

America and wintered in the Adirondack mountains, and 

afterwards accompanied him on that yachting cruise in the 

South Seas which led to his settling in Samoa. After the 

death of her husband Mrs. Stevenson devoted herself to 

the care of her son. She herself had always been delicate 
in the lungs, but in ministering to her son’s health she 
found her own, for the winter at Saranac and the cruise in 
the South Seas benefited her so much that she lived to be 
nearly seventy, dying in 1897. In a pleasant introduction 
written by her brother, Doctor George Balfour, the distin- 
guished physician whom Stevenson calls “ That wise youth 
my uncle,” we are told that it was her greatest pleasure 
when a girl to nurse any baby she could get hold of; so 
that it was, perhaps, really a piece of good fortune for her 
that the one baby born to her never ceased to need nurs- 
ing. “I sometimes almost forget,” she says in one letter, 

“that my baby has grown up,” and a mother is apt to be 

happiest in such moments of forgetfulness. So though his 

health was always an anxiety to her, and her own was never 
robust, she writes like a happy woman. ‘To watch over 

Louis was the main business of her widowhood, and she 

was too busy doing it to fret herself with vain anxieties. 

There is no sign of unhealthy absorption in the letters. 

She writes of the little adventures of the voyage and of 

the many curious persons and things they saw like one 

wholesomely interested in the world about her. It is only 
from a chance remark here and there that we see what was 
the main interest of her life. She knows that it cannot be 
the main interest of her correspondent’s life, and so re- 
strains herself from enlarging on it.’ That by itself is 
enough to show that she had the larger unselfishness that 
can recognise the rights of others, besides the object of its 
devotion; and from lack of which the devotion is apt to 
beccme a bore not only to the world at large, but to the 
object of it. But for this very reason these letters may dis- 
appoint those who are on the look out for new information 
about what Stevenson did and said and how he lived. Mrs. 
Stevenson was writing not for the public or her son’s bio- 
graphies, but for her own particular correspondent, who 
would be glad to know how Louis was, but not to have an 
account of every word that dropped from his mouth. Yet 
the book must have a peculiar human interest for all who 
are interested in humanity for its own sake and not merely 

as it is related to literature. Mrs. Stevenson writes like a 

clever woman, unspoilt by any literary ambition. She has 

an eye for what is interesting, and tells it without artifice. 

She is not overcome by the cleverness of what her son 

writes, but criticises it cheerfully from her own point of 

vew. “IT wonder what you will think of Louis’s sermon 
in the April Scribner (“ Pulvis et umbra”)? T was horribly 
depressed when he first read it to us, and told him I could 
not bear to be reduced to the level of a mite in a cheese.” 

Mrs. Stevenson, no doubt, was not much interested in 

writing for its own sake, yet the book sets one speculat- 
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ing how much we may owe to her of works to 
which she never contributed a thought or a sentence. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw has remarked somewhere that 
the woman who bears and brings up her children 


plays a more important part in life than her husband, who 
merely earns money to support them. It is no less true 
that the world may owe the masterpieces of a man of genius 
almost as much to his wife or his mother as to himself. 
Many are concerned in the production of a loaf of bread be- 
sides the man who sows the grain, and political economy 
recognises indirect producers as well as direct. Women 
are often the indirect producers of men’s greatest achieve- 
ments. They get no recognition because they ask for none, 
and their work is done secretly ; but the power of mothering 
natural to their sex may be raised to the point of genius no 
less than the power of acting or writing natural to man ; and 
that power has most scope for its exercise over men of 
genius whose machinery both of body and mind is apt to be 
delicate and easily deranged. ‘The great artist cannot write 
or paint well when his stomach or temper are out of order, 
He is seldom, like Michael Angelo or Beethoven, strong 
enough to beat out his work in loneliness; nor could any 
good woman read the lives even of those heroes of art with- 
out wishing that they had had wives to make them live less 
like pigs when they were not living like gods. 

The genius of mothering, like every other kind of 
genius, is not merely a matter of devotion. It needs brains 
and character as well. The object must be taught to repay 
love with love and care with care ; or devotion will do him 
more harm than good. The man of genius remains some- 
thing of a child and can be spoilt like a child, so that he be- 
comes fretful and exacting to those who spoil him. He 
may also be encouraged to think that his art is the most 
important thing in the world and that he practises it per- 
fectly ; which is bad both for his art and his soul. The 
true mothering woman is not profoundly interested in what 
the object of her devotion does. His art, if he be a great 
artist, is to her like the game of a child. She encourages 
him to play at it, and while he plays, watches to see that he 
comes to no harm. One can see that Mrs, Stevenson was 
pleased and proud of her son’s fame, but for herself she was 
mainly concerned to keep him from catching cold. It is 
clear, too, that she did not spoil him, so that he remained 
delicately polite to her, and saw there were other things of 
interest in the whole world besides his books. Wordsworth, 
on the contrary, was spoilt by his womankind. Nothing 
mattered much to them so long as William continued to write 
poetry undisturbed ; and the result was that William became 
unable to distinguish between poetry and what he wrote in 
his later years. He was infallible to himself and to them ; 
and believed himself to be infallible to the rest of the world, 
from the wind of whose criticism they sheltered him. That 
was an instance of mothering without the genius for it, and 
its disastrous result ought to make us the more grateful to 
women like Mrs, Stevenson, who have that genius. 





THE ROSE OF SPAIN. 
By Joseph Conrad and Ford Madox Hueffer. 
don: Smith, Elder. 6s. 
Some books are like old music, or old magic, in their 
power upon the brain that reads them. A few notes 
quavering upon a spinet, or some little burning of gums 
within the five-angled star, will bring a beauty into the 
mind, but always a transitory beauty. When the delicate 
hands have turned from the keys, and when the emerald 
has been put away, the smoking circle quenched, and the 


ROMANCE. Lon- 


bright immortal faded, ‘the shaken soul becomes 
again tranquil, the light pales and the fire dies 
down. It is as though there had been no music 


and no vision, for the enchantment only lingers for 
a little while, “ and when it is gone we are dead,” like leaves 
collapsed after a blowing along a road. But some books 
have always a great enchantment, having always that power 
of making the heart like a song. And these books, though 
they may be no grand creations, are always wonderful to 
us, like golden latch-keys into Heaven. 


Since Mr. Conrad published Youth (in the autumn of 
last year) we have looked upon him as the bearer of such 
a magic key, though its gold wards turn only in the lock of 
one door and open only to one vision. It may be that to 
Mr. Conrad one story is ever in the telling, like the dominant 
in a fugue, and this story is of a young man, and of the sea 
and the ships sailing, and of the golden times when the 
earth, to the young man, was a green jewel to the sight, and 
the very air an intoxication. His vision is always the vision 
of a young man, because to him trouble is not so much a 
weariness as a battle beautiful with swords. And it is 
always, in some measure, a vision of the sea because the 
sea leads one to the south and west, to the haunted coun- 
tries of the young, where the very blossoms are languorous 
with passion, where the star of youth burns the most 
strongly. ‘The sea has that fascination for the young that 
the lantern has for the moth. Youth will always desire 
water, even as it desires beauty, or swiftness, or strength, 
or battle, or any sane activity of the limbs. But youth de- 
sires the sea, as Mr. Conrad has observed, rather as the 
path to beauty than a thing lovely in itself. It is so much 
melancholy water, a noisy medley of so many waves, but 
beyond it are the green islands, where the queen lives, 
where none can grow old nor weary. 

In this new book, Romance, Mr. Conrad has collabo- 
rated with Mr. F. M. Hueffer, and the collaboration has 
been salutary in some respects, but in others, if not bane- 
ful, at least of doubtful benefit. In his other writings Mr. 
Conrad has wrought upon his subject with a multitude of 
touches, as though the central gold were hidden with cob- 
webs, as though the etcher, after giving his depth to the 
shadows, had continued to ply the burin. One or two of his 
tales have been, like tapestries, made almost meaningless 
by the thick implication of the coloured silks. But in this 
book his touch is more certain, more sharply to the point, 
less cunning in its approach. The story is a definite story, 
lying before one like a road across a valley, and one has not 
to try this footpath, or that stile, before gaining the highway. 
In this respect, we think, the collaboration has been a 
definite gain, for one can sacrifice cheerily much meta- 
physics to a greater clearness. But in another respect we 
think it has been something of a loss, because the narra- 
tive attempts to make up, by a certain violence of asser- 
tion, that which its excised subtlety has taken from it. It 
is always a little violent, this story, as though its folk were 
actors upon a stage, as though the limelight were glisten- 
ing and the folk in coloured gear, with wigs, and the tragic 
manner. There is something almost pantomimic in the 
way they kill each other, as though the blood were but red 
ink at so much the quart ; as though the victim, after dying 
horribly, would watch the villain from the wings, and jest 
with him at his exits. It is towards the end that the tale 
becomes most pantomimic, with the false lights and false 
emotions of the modern stage. It ends like a play, where 
an old judge, it may be an old harlequin, speaks solemnly 
an epilogue while the feet shuffle off towards the doors. 
It is just this taint of the rouge-box and the footlight which 
keeps the book from the first rank. 

The story is of a young man of Kent, the son of an 
earl of a ruined fortune, who has Spanish relatives con- 
nected dimly with the West Indies. ‘These relatives are of 
great wealth, and one of them, a pale, brilliant youth, visits 
England, and falls in love with the young man’s only sister. 
His suit does not prosper, and complications arise, which 
make it necessary for him to fly the country, his relative, 
John Kemp, the hero, with him. They are helped to a 
ship, by the moonlight, by a gang of smugglers, who ride 
the tubs nightly on the coast of Kent. They reach Jamaica, 
where their ways separate ; Carlos, and his Spanish servant 
Castro, vanishing darkly to some mysterious port of pirates, 
a place called Rio Medio, where the English frigates can- 
not go by reason of shoal water. After a year or two strange 
circumstances bring John Kemp there, to rescue Carlos’s 
sister from the subtle villain of the tale, a man called 
O’Brien. After a good deal of gun-firing, knife-play, and 
blackguard attack from the rabble, with some infinitely 
tender and noble passages on the death of Carlos, John 
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Kemp contrives to escape, with Carlos’s sister, by this time 
his affianced lover. By the craft of O’Brien he is arrested 
in Havana, as the captain of the pirates. He is sent home 
to England for trial, in the British flagship, on the ballast, 
manacled, his wrists chained, the reek of the bilges just 
below him. He is tried, with a somewhat unnatural violence 
of rhetoric, as it seems to us, and is only saved by the 
sudden arrival of a West Indian friend able to speak in his 
interest. 

The tale is a beautiful thing, beautiful like the day- 
break or a sailing ship, with much noble prose in it, and 
much brilliant writing. When one has read it through it 
still shows us the blue seas of the south, the green trees in 
the island, the white of the romantic houses, the wine- 
shops, the crime, the mournful Spanish swagger. It has 
that fascination that is in all Spanish things. It is so full 
of the sea, and of the beauty in the sunny islands to the 
south, that it catches one at the heart like a sight of Rio, 
like a memory of Brazil, like the memory of a boat of 
negroes coming alongside, in the glow of the sun, with the 
rare fruits of the tropics. 

J. MAserievp. 





WOMEN OF THE PAST. 

On THE DistarF SipDE. Portraits of Four Great Ladies. 
By Gabrielle Festing. London: James Nisbet and Co. 
6s. 

Miss GABRIELLE FEsTING’s delightful book, On the Distaff 

Side, makes an indirect appeal to one aspect of progress, 

the importance of which has only become prominent in 

comparatively recent years. Her biographies of dis- 
tinguished but often hardly-used women should make the 
modern female reflect with gratitude on the very distinct 
mecrease of her liberties and rights. If one has the mis- 
fortune to be born a woman, it is at any rate better to be one 
in the twentieth century. Martyrs and victims to parental 
authority are happily rarely met with in good society. 
Sacrifices on the altar of political or private ambition are 
not now so lightly tolerated. Marriage is fortunately no 
longer the iron necessity it was. It would be hardly pos- 
sible for a young girl of the present day to share the 
hapless fate of poor, plain Elizabeth Percy, whose only 
crime was that she was born qn heiress. Lonely, timid, 
unattractive, with red hair that was the gibe of Swift, 

“ sold to three husbands in succession, she suffered the least 

from the first of the three whom she never saw again after 

her wedding day.” The evil genius of her life was her 
grandmother- in-law, Lady Northumberland whose tyrannical 
will having completely crushed Elizabeth’s mother (another 
matrimonial victim), could wreak itself upon the help- 
less girl unchecked. No action of her life but was 
not ordered by this malevolent fancy; the three 
marriages, each more wretched than the last, were 
the work of her selfish ambition. Elizabeth’s patience 
and meekness throughout her trials, if it could not (as 
it seldom does) deliver her from the hand cf her 
oppressors, did eventually help to bring her to a position 
of honour and respectability. As successor to the Duchess 
of Marlborough in Queen Anne’s affections she had the 
privilege of soothing and comforting her Sovereign’s de- 
clining years. There was much that was irksome in this 
post. But the Countess of Somerset bore it, as she had 
borne everything else, with patient resignation. When, at 
the age of fifty-six, she met her end, it may be said of her 
as it was said of her royal mistress, that “ sleep was never 
more welcome to a weary traveller than death was to her.” 

If three husbands were too much for Elizabeth Percy, 
twice that number would have been mere child’s play to 

Bess of Hardwick. Energetic, capable, and imperious, she 

married and managed four husbands, to the satisfaction of 

all but the last, whose later days she embittered by constant 
quarrels. Perhaps three successful marriages is more than 

a fair average of good work in one lifetime, and we can 

rsake allowances for the failure of her final experiment. 

But if the Countess of Shrewsbury deserves in many ways 

cur respect and admiration, we cannot but disapprove of 


the high-handed manner in which she conducted the affairs 
of those connected with her. Like most strong-willed people, 
she was often unjust and unreasonable—a tendency all 
the more dangerous from the fact that, like her royal name- 
sake, Elizabeth of England, she could rule her subjects with 
an unchecked sway. She, had, moreover, the doubtful 
privilege of early beauty, and it was probably hard for her 
to realise that what was engaging wilfulness in a young and 
pretty woman might become wearisome despotism i in an old. 
Our sympathies are entirely on the side of the ““ Sweet Jewel 
Arabella” Stewart, whose brightness her grandmother did 
so much to mar, and for the poor gouty Earl of Shrewsbury, 
whose old age was for seventeen years sufficiently harassed 
by the burden of a capricious, costly, and by no means 
“ paying ” guest—Mary Queen of Scots—without the added 
distraction of his wife’s ill temper. Like most tyrants, how- 
—, she was greatly respected. Her last days were passed 

‘in abundant wealth and splendour, feared by many, be- 

loved by none, flattered by some, and courted by a nume- 

rous train of children, grandchildren, and great-grandchild- 
ren.” 
She died when considerably over eighty years old. 

“A Royal Spinster” is another unfortunate instance 
of parental and grandparental selfishness. The early 
jyouth of Princess Amelia Sophia Eleanora’ was 
blighted by the inexcusable conduct of her grand- 
father, George I., who, in order to_ spite his 
son and daughter-in-law, confiscated their three little 
daughters for ten long years. Amelia's childhood, 
separated from her parents and passed in the oppres- 
sive atmosphere of the King’s stuffy, Germanised Court, 
can have been no cheerful one. On the accession of her 
father matters were hardly improved. The one romance 
of her life, her projected marriage with Frederick of 
Prussia, having come to nothing, it was for many years 
Amelia’s part to help her courageous and long-suffering 
mother to bear with the evil humours of the boorish and 
egotistical George II., whom every being but his wife de- 
tested. When Queen Caroline died, and Anne, the Prin- 
cess Royal, had seized the first chance of escape from the 
miseries of home by a marriage with the impoverished, de- 
formed, and diseased Prince of Orange, the entire brunt 
of this responsibility fellon Amelia. ‘The tedium of Court 
life, with its endless, monotonous ceremonies, its petty 
tyrannies, and the second-rate stupidity of its entourage 
would have crushed the highest spirit. Amelia could have 
few friends, and for her immediate relatives she did not 
pretend to care. It was not till after many weary years, 
when George II. happily rid the world of his presence, that 
Amelia, then a middle-aged spinster, came into her own. 
We leave her in peaceful and happier surroundings, of 
secondary importance socially, but free to supervise her 
little Court and the numerous charities with which she occu- 
pied her old age. 

It is hard to say which of these portraits is the most 
successful. Miss Festing has a delightful style, humorous, 
alert, full of kindly feeling and just observation. She is 
unbiassed in her estimate of character, and is at all times 
anxious to be just. 

The book should appeal to all readers whose interest in 
human nature can extend to other days than our own, 





OUR FUEL, OUR FOOD, AND OUR FLEET. 

THE GROWTH AND DIRECTION OF OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN COAL 

DURING THE Last Harr Century. By D. A. Thomas, 

M.A., M.P. Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 

May, 1903, and printed for private circulation. 
TueEsE three F’s indicate perhaps the most striking external 
features of British progress during the last half century. 
Two of them, the first and the third, put in different words 
—coal and freights—are the principal economic assets 
which the nation has to set against those great twin curses 
of war and drink that are always beckoning us on to exhaus- 
tion and ruin. The importance of coal as an article of 
export and of international trade grew steadily during the 
nineteenth century, and never so rapidly as during the last 
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five-and-twenty years, which have seen the rapid construc- 
tion and multiplication of ocean steamers, so huge that they 
can afford to carry articles of immense weight and bulk in 
vast quantities at incredibly low rates. The development 
of transit on land and ocean has already gone far to anni- 
hilate that natural protection which at a time not far dis- 
tant prevented so many industries from extending the sales 
of their products beyond the immediate neighbourhood. 
Even Adam Smith, as his powerful glass swept the com- 
mercial horizon in 1776, thought it safe to declare that the 
productions of such distant coal mines as those of France 
and Newcastle “ can never be brought into competition with 
one another.” ‘The infinitely smaller vision of Porter— 
excellent statistician as he was—could not conceive the pos- 
sibility of a future in which the world’s fleet would be large 
enough to supply the population of the United Kingdom 
with corn. Yet since his day (1850) the population of the 
kingdom has grown by 50 per cent., the acreage under 
wheat has fallen by more tham half, the supply of food is 
infinitely more abundant, and the average price of corn is 
little more than half what it was at the time he wrote his 
Progress of the Nation. A partial explanation of these 
wonders is summed up in a single sentence by Mr. D. A. 
Thomas in the brilliant statistical essay which now lies 
before us on the table: “ Coal through steam has effected 
a revolution impossible to have been fully foreseen even a 
generation ago.” 

He shows us that the value of coal as an article 
of export arises largely from its bulk. “ More than four-fifths 
of the weight of our exports consist of our coal”; but for it 
most of the ships that bring corn, cotton, wood, wool, sugar, 
and other raw materials to our shores would have to clear 
without cargo and in ballast. Thus no outward freights 
would be earned, and much heavier freights would have to 
be charged on imported goods ; and these, again, would, in 
consequence, cost more to the consumers and manufacturers 
of the United Kingdom. In 1900, for example, Mr. 
Thomas calculates that £60,000,000 of our imports were 
paid for by coal and its carriage. Indeed, he writes, “ it 
is hardly conceivable that our foreign trade could have 
reached its present dimensions had it not been for the out- 
ward freight provided by coal, apart from any consideration 
of how our manufacturing supremacy and wealth are due to 
coal as the originating source.” The great expansion in 
coal exports is attributed mainly to its use for steam, par- 
ticularly for the purposes of navigation. Thus for the first 
three months of the present year out of 14,500,000 tons of 
coal and fuel shipped—inclusive of bunkers—nearly 
12,000,000 tons were steam coal or patent fuel. During 
the last thirty years the money price of coal at the pit’s 
mouth has not, on the whole, very greatly altered, though, 
of course, it has fluctuated very much from time to time. 
But several causes have contributed to stimulate the de- 
mand. Of these, so far as foreign demand is concerned, 
the main element has been the extraordinary reduction of 
freights ; the substitution of steam for sail has made a revo- 
lution in the cost of carriage; “ outward coal freights 
are about half what they were a _ generation ago, 
and the price of coal delivered to foreign buyers 
about a third less.” Mr. Thomas notes that last year’s 
average freight (5s. 4d.) from Cardiff to Port Said, 3,072 
miles, was below the cost of conveying coal by railway from 
the Rhondda Valley to London, 170 miles, or to Liverpool, 
175 miles, or to Southampton, 128 miles. The railway 
rates for those distances, reckoning waggon hire at 6d., 
were 6s. 1d., 5s. 10d., and 5s. 8d. respectively. “In other 
words, the cost of conveyance per ton per mile by rail was 
about twenty times that by water; or, to put it in another 
way, 50 tons of coal were carried a mile by water for 14., 
as against 2% tons by rail, and (say) 2 cwt. by horse and 
cart along a high road.” This is even more striking than 
Adam Smith’s comparison of the difference between the 
cost of sea transport and horse-and-cart transport from 


Edinburgh to London in his own day: 

“A broad-wheeled waggon attended by two men and 
drawn by eight horses, in about six weeks’ time, carriés 
and brings back between London and Edinburgh near fovr- 
ton weight of goods. In about the same time a ship navi- 


gated by six or eight men, and sailing between the ports of 
London and Leith, frequently carries and brings back two 
hundred ton weight of goods. . Upon two hundred 
tons of goods, therefore, carried by the cheapest land 
carriage from London to Edinburgh, there must be charged 
the maintenance of a hundred men for three weeks, aud 
both the maintenance and, what is nearly equal to the 
maintenance, the wear and tear of four hundred horses as 
well as of fifty great waggons. Whereas, upon the same 
quantity of goods carried br water there is to be charge 
only the maintenance of six or eight men and the wear é:id 
tear of a ship of two hundred tons burthen, together with 
the value of the superior risk, or the difference of the insur- 
ance between land and water carriage.”"—(7'he Wealth of 
Nations, Book I., chap. i.) 

It is rather a scandalous fact, by the way, that the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway carries coal at about half 
the rates which are charged on our own Great Western 
Railway. While a great stimulus has been given to the 
foreign demand for English and Welsh coal by this enor- 
mous reduction of freights, there has been another cause at 
work, which has tended to reduce the cost of fuel, or, 
rather, to check the tendencies which would increase its 
cost. Mr. Thomas quotes authorities to show that during 
the last twenty-five years the improvements made in marine 
engines have resulted in an economy of at least 50 per 
cent. in the amount of fuel consumed. In other words, 
only half the quantity is now required to perform the work. 
The power obtained from a pound of coal has been raised 
from 6 per cent. to 12 per cent. of its theoretical efficiency 
—a striking achievement, indeed, yet one which leaves a 
vast margin for mechanical ingenuity in the future. Even 
in our best engines we are as yet only able to avail our- 
selves of about one eighth of the “theoretical mechanical 
equivalent given out in the combustion of coal.” To those, 
however, who anticipate an exhaustion of our coalfields 
economies of this kind give little satisfaction, since every 
fall in price tends to increase the demand by still further 
substituting steam for other forms of power. 

We do not find in this most acute and learned work any 
argumentative discussion of the extraordinary expansion in 
our coal trade or of its consequences to the prosperity of 
the labouring classes. It may be pointed out that we have to 
thank the coal trade more than any other for the prosperity 
which has enabled us to survive (without any marked 
depietien of the national resources, though nwt without a 
serious drop of financial credit) the severe strain of the 
South African War. In spite of the 250 millions which 
were absolutely wasted and lost in that ill-starred enter- 
prise, the incomes of the classes paying income-tax and 
also our investments abroad have greatly increased during 
the last ten years. There is no doubt, also, that the earn- 
ings of the working classes have also increased, though not 
always, it is to be feared, in proportion to the rise in house 
rents and in some articles of food, such as meat and sugar. 
Whether or not we share as fully as does Mr. Thomas in 
the opinion of Jevons, who was the first to appreciate the 
importance of coal and to perceive the limits of supply, we 
can all agree in recommending students of national finance 
and economy to pay more attention to the coal question. 
Whether the present rate of profits on our coal supplies is 
to continue for twenty or fifty or 100 years, it is perfectly 
clear that every wise and patriotic Administration should 
make the reduction of the National Debt its first care ; for 
when once our mineral wealth approaches the period of 
exhaustion it will be impossible for the population of these 
islands to cope with the interest on a war debt of 800 
millions. : 





GAELIC ABERGLAUBE. 

Evit Eye in THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 
Maclagan, M.D. London: Nutt. 7s. 6d. net. 
Tuts is a curious and instructive volume. Its principal 
drawback is perhaps an inevitable one, its monotony. The 
author has collected with great pains a number of bond 
jide anecdotes (suopressing the names of his informants) to 
show the vitality of belief in the Evil Eye in the wilder 
parts of Scotland. ‘The belief is a world-wide one, of very 
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great antiquity. Each one of these localised instances 
is uncommonly like another. Dr. Maclagan cites a great 
deal of Gaelic, and is kind enough to give us in the text 
a literal translation, so that he who occupies the room cf 
the unlearned may pick up a sporadic acquaintance with 
that tongue, provided he leaves pronunciation and 
grammar to take care of themselves. The author shows 
that, in spite of advancing civilisation, there is a wide- 
spread belief in the Highlands in the power for evil of the 
glance of the human eye—“ the bad e’e.” You run the 
danger of being “blinked,” worse in its way than being 
“bunkered,” and that to a golfer has been hitherto 
summum malum. Poor Caledonia ! What between 7'ke 
Unspeakable Scot and the Barbie of The House of 


‘Green Shutters her “detestable enormities” (as the old 


litany ran) are much in evidence lately. But, for the 
matter of that, in the reviewer’s English parish close to a 
large town a belief is not extinct of the power of one badly 
disposed person to inflict evil on another, with his or her 
eve. “The man is ‘ wisht,’ sir,” has been said to me of a 
farmer who suffered from insomnia. St. Bridget shield 
us from such gimlets! Most of the cases given in this 
book refer to pigs, milk-churns, babies, butter, cart-horses, 
and other adjuncts of the moorland farm. ‘There is a 
chapter on “Odd Cures.” “A man’s cow was taken 
suddenly ill, and the only conclusion they could come to 
was that it was a case of the evil eye. The owner of the 
cow, acting on advice, took a cat and rubbed it on the cow. 
The cow recovered.” The harmless and necessary one 
is here compelled to scrape a new acquaintance. As a 
rule, for an odd cure, anything that is handy (with the 
strange exception of whisky), or repulsive, or most 
unlikely to be of the smallest use, answers. 

“Our informant’s grandmother had a cow grazing at the 
roadside, and a woman suspected of having an evil eye, 
passing, said; ‘Smart bhriagh, thu, ge bi leis thu’: ie., 
* You are a bonnie cow to whomsoever you belong.’ Shortly 
after the cow was found lying rolled up in a lump. My 
grandmother went with a luggie for water, and put a lang 
needle, silver, and copper into the water. She then poured 
some of the water down the cow’s throat, rubbed her horns 
with the water, and sprinkled the rest all over her. Ina 
little the cow was all right.” 

There is probably a school board in Ardeishaig, where 
this story comes from; but what can educational helpers 
heal? The story of the baleful eye in Coleridge’s 
Christabel made the sensitive Shelley faint when it was 
first read to him. We are not likely to faint over any of 
Dr. Maclagan’s collection of queer tales of malevolence 
and its antidotes. We smile sadly as we read his opening 
words, with which we thoroughly agree: “The evil eye is 
a superstition arising, not from local circumstances, but 
as a result of an original tendency of the human mind.” 
And theologians spell that tendency in three letters. 





HOUSING BY VOLUNTARY ENTERPRISE. 

HovusinG BY VOLUNTARY ENTERPRISE. By 
London: P. 8. King and Son. 1903. 

AvmostT all of the recent books and pamphlets upon the 
housing question have assumed that the only possible solu- 
tion of the problem is a wide extension of municipal house 
building. It is therefore well, in the interests of impartiality, 
that the advocates of voluntary enterprise should find a re- 
presentative, and this is the post which Mr. Parsons fills. 
His little book is well written, clear and thoughtful, and if, 
perhaps, he scarcely realises the immense possibilities for 
good which rest with local authorities, neither has he ex- 
hausted the*arguments on the other side. “Are wage- 
earners likely through the action of the councils to get better 
houses and more of them?” This is the question which 
Mr. Parsons discusses, and his answer is in the negative. 
The first part of the book describes the achievements of 
voluntary enterprise, and points out the enormous amount 
that has already been accomplished. Within the decade 
1891-1901 additional housing accommodation was _pro- 
vided in Greater London for considerably over a million 
people, and of these the London County Council has shel- 
tered 10,000, a comparatively small proportion. These 


James Parsons. 
2s. 6d. net. 


figures suggest that the business of providing houses is far 
from moribund. Further, the census returns show that the 
houses of the people are distinctly less crowded than they 
were ten years ago, so that not only have over a million 
persons been housed, but they have been more spaciously 
housed than before. Next, Mr. Parsons discusses the con- 
ditions of efficiency in the work of house providing. “ The 
profits of the business need to be sufficient to secure its 
growth ; insight, ingenuity, and power of management are 
required in order to adapt the houses to the varying require- 
ments of the tenants.” These conditions, he holds, are 
more likely to be fulfilled by private than by public enter- 
prise, and he illustrates this thesis by tracing the growth and 
describing the work of the East End Dwellings Company, 
a story of very great interest. 

So much for the possibilities of private enterprise. 
Next, Mr. Parsons discusses the difficulties and drawbacks 
of municipal building. He lays stress on the lack of elas- 
ticity and adaptability, the tendency to red tape, the diffi- 
culties of management which seem to be inherent in the 
constructive work of public bodies ; and he emphasises what 
many would consider a more urgent argument, the dangers 
to public morality in the creation of a large body of 
tenants who are also electors, in the possibilities of wire 
pulling and jobbery, the constant pressure brought to bear 
upon candidates for election, and the perpetual temptation 
to increase the scope of operations even at the cost of add- 
ing to the heavy financial burdens which, as Mr. Parsons 
points out, are becoming a serious problem. Again, the 
provision of rate-aided houses—and almost all municipal 
houses are rate-aided, though Mr. Parsons does not em- 
phasise the fact—means the creation of a dependent class, 
scarcely a sign of progress, and this class tends continually 
to increase. Lastly, Mr. Parsons discusses the question of 
sanitary defects and points out ways in which they may 
best be remedied, without the erection of fresh buildings 
by the local authority. 

By way of criticism we might add that Mr. Parsons 
would have strengthened his case if he had laid more stress 
upon the immense importance and wide scope of the powers 
of local authorities, apart from building schemes ; by alter- 
ing the terms of his, perhaps, unduly harsh criticism of the 
London County Council; and by pointing out some more 
of the many ways in which voluntary enterprise has helped 
to solve the urgent problem of housing. 





WOMEN’S PURSUITS. 
THE NuRsERY AND SickrooM. By Lady Isabella Margesson, 


Dr. Ethel Lamport and Miss H. F. Gethen. London: 
Chapman and Hall. ss. 


LIGHTER BRANCHES OF AGRICULTURE. Women’s Library Vol. 6. 
By Edith Bradley and Bertha La Mothe. London: Chap- 
man and Hall. 


Tue third volume of the Woman's Library consists of 
three long essays by the joint authoresses. Lady Isabel 
Margesson has written a rather vague and dull essay on 
“ The Ethical Training of Children.” It is hard to agree with 
many of her statements, and she seems to be right in a few 
matters, which are so obvious that anyone really dealing 
with children would think it unnecessary to remark them. 
There seems matter for slight wonderment at classing the 
training of children, for instance, with “ hygiene, farming, 
and gardening.” 

It is impossible to give Dr. Ethel Lamport sufficient 
praise for her essay on “The Practical Care of 
Children.” Her suggestions as to nightlights, the under- 
wear of the small denizens of the nursery, their socks 
and shoes, their nightgowns, their baths, and the care of 
their teeth, are so admirable and so sensible that one could 
wish to see this essay published in a penny form of pam- 
phlet in order that one might conscientiously “ spread the 
light” into the dark corners of many a benighted home. 
The enthusiasm grows as one reads the second chapter on 
“The Feeding of Infants.” The eye that watches 


over the cradle sees more than the eye that looks upon 
the stars, and it is indeed, as Dr. Lamport says, “a 
national calamity that this duty (the suckling of infants) 
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NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 


A Series of Volumes illustrative of the work of the Great Artists. 
Tall feap. 4to, containing from 48 to 64 full-page Reproductions 
in Monochrome, with Photogravure Frontispiece, Biographical 
Introduction, and List of the Artists’ Principal Works. Quarter 
vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 


EARLY VOLUMES— 


Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Velasquez. 


Botticelli. 


From Paris to New York by Land. 
By Harry DE WINDT. Profusely illustrated with Maps and 
Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


« Tramp in Spain: From Andalusia to 
Andorra. 
By Bart Kennepy. Fully illustrated with Drawings and 
Photographs. Large 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Peeps at Parliament from Behind the 
Speaker's Chair. By H. W. Lucy. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 230 other Illustrations by F. C. 
GouLp. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Arcadian Calendar. By E. D. Cumine and 
J. A. SHEPHERD. With about 180 Illustrations, including 
8 Full Pages in Colours. Broad fcap. 4to, 6s. net. 


The Adventures of Gerard. By Sir A. Conan 
Doy.Le. Illustrated by W. B. WOLLEN, R.I. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Tickencote Treasure. By Ws. Le Qvevx. 
With Frontispiece by REGINALD SAVAGE. Crown 8vo, 68. 
Odd Craft. By W. W. Jacoss. With Sixteen Illustrations 

by WILL OWEN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


At Sunwich Port. By W. W. Jacoss. With Sixteen 
Illustrations by WILL OWEN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. 
Two vols. Cloth, 6s. net. ; lambskin, 7s. net. 


These dainty Volumes are 6} in. by 4in., and although each contains 800 pages, 
scarcely exceed half an inch in thickness (Newnes’ Thin Paper Classics). 


*.* Complete Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, Southampton Street, Strand. 
MR. MELROSE’S NEW LIST. 


NOW READY. 
MEN OF THE COVENANT. 
By ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A. 
With Portraits and 36 Line Drawings from Old Prints. Medium 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 480 pp. Price 7s. 6d. 

The publisher issues this book with the full confidence that it will be 
found one of the most fascinating works on the stern and stormy period 
of the Scottish Covenanters that has ever been written. The leading 
characters of the time are dealt with in aseries of vivid and striking 
personal portraits. 

THE FINGER OF COD. 
Studies and Suggestions in the Miracles of Jesus. 
y the Rev. T. H. WRIGHT. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 
First PREss NOTICEs. 

* Remarkable in style, in thought, and most of all in the atmosphere 
which pervades it. It isa book forthe time; itis in the meeting place 
of all the currents of modern thought and life. It is acquainted with 
the spirit of modern science, it is at home amid the tendencies of 
modern philosophy, and at the same time it is able to hold firmly to the 
spiritual views of life.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


THE GROWTH OF THE SOUL. 


By AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D., Author of “The Age of 


Faith,” “The Growing Revelation,” etc., etc. Imperial 16mo, cloth 
boards, 5s. 








THE NEW SPURGEON BIOGRAPHY. 
CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. 
By “One Who Knew Him Well” 
With Portrait and Facsimile Letter. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Daily News says: 

‘** Until the present book was written there was no single volume Life 
of Mr. Spurgeon, written with intimate personal knowledge of the subject, 
appealing to the general reading public. The present anonymous writer 
has done his work in an admirable manner. While it is exceedingly well 
written, it avoids fulsome praise and indiscriminate eulogy. Whoever 
the writer is, he lived on intimate terms of companionship and close 
fellowship with Mr. Spurgeon, and while admiring his great gilts and out- 
standing personality, was not blind to his weaknesses and limitations.” 


Mr. Melrose’s List of New Season’s Gift-Books includes three 
Stirring Tales for Boys by ROBERT LEIGHTON: THE 
HAUNTED SHIP are IN THE LAND OF JU/JU (5s.), 
and FIGHTING FEARFUL ODDS (3s. 6d.); also two New 
Stories of Australian Girl-Life, by the Author of “An Austra- 
lian Girl in London,” TEENS (3s. 6d.), and GIRLS TOGE- 
THER (3s, 6d.); PUSSY MEOW, a Delightful Study of 
Animal Life, by S. Louise Patteson, illustrated by George 
Rankin (2s. 6d.); and two splendid Annuals, THE GIRLS’ 
EMPIRE (480 pp., 5s.), and BOYS OF OUR EMPIRE 
(1,060 ee 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Melrose’s complete List will be sent post free on applica- 
tion. London: 16, Pilgrim-street, E.C, 





FROM 


Chapman & Hall's New List 


Despite the very large First Edition printed of 


H. G. WELLS'S 


MANKIND IN THE MAKING 


The first impression has proved toc small for the market, 





and a LARGE SECOND EDITION is now READY. 


MANKIND IN THE MAKING 


By H. G. WELLS. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


READY. AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Demy 8vo. With Star Maps and Diagrams, 12s. 6d. net. 


DR. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE’S 
GREAT WORK, 


MAN'S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE 


SECOND EDITION READY NEXT WEEK. 


In this important book, of the utmost interest to all thinking 
readers, the discoveries of the most intricate of all sciences are 
shown to be in harmony with the highest view of the activity and 
destiny of man. 

The BISHOP OF RIPON, writing in the Daily Mail, says : 

** A book which cannot fail to attract attention. Everybody wiil wish to know 


what Dr, Wallace has to say, There will be multitudes who will be fascinated 
with the unique and dramatic position which it assigns to man,” 





READY TO-DAY. 
TWO POPULAR TOPOGRAPHICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 
THE REAL DICKENS LAND. With an Outline of 


Charles Dickens's Life. By H. SNowDEN WARD and CATHA- 
RINE W. B. Warp, Authors of ‘* Shakespeare's Town and 
Times.”" With a Steel-plate Portrait of Dickens, three Pho- 
togravures, nearly 300 full-page and other Illustrations. 
Crown 4to, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE CARLYLE COUNTRY. With a Study of Carlyle’s 
Life. By J. M. SLOAN. With a Photogravure of the Whistler 
Portrait of Carlyle, two other Photogravures, and about 


100 Portraits, full-page and other Illustrations. Crown 4to, 
10s. 6d, net. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY BOOK 
THE FIELDS OF FRANCE. By Madame Mary Ductacx 


(A. Mary F. Robinson). Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


This little book is an essay on what our neighbours across the Channel call 
Rural Economy, and treat as a science; but in this case it is treated by an 
Englishwoman, rather as a lover of nature and an artist than as a practical 
agriculturist. Living in France, and living a great part of the year in the heart 
of the country, she sketches the things she sees: the mountain landscape and 
the cheese-farm on the slope, the men and women at work in the fields, the crops 
they harvest, the forest where the woodmen live their remote and solitary life, 


the rich plains where the grape ripens, and the labourers busy round the wine- 
press. 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall's Popular Novels 


Crown 6vo, 6s. 
JEMIMA, By ELLA Macmanon. 
THE WAYS OF THE MILLIONAIRE. By Oswatp 
CRAWFURD. 
SETTLING DAY. By Acrrep Hurry. 
A DAUGHTER OF THESPIS. By Joun D. Barry. 
THE COMPOSITE LADY. By THomas Coss. 
AND 


THE SHADOW ON THE QUARTER DECK. By 


Major W. P. Drury. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 





If you send this list to your Librarian you will be asking 
for six of the most readable stories of the season. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11, Henrietta Street, W.C 
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should be so often left undone.” It is a blessing to see in 
print that cow’s milk is the best substitute for mother’s milk, 
and a double blessing to see the courage which attacks those 
hideous monsters of some nurseries, the long-tubed bottles. 


Miss Gethen’s essay on “ Nursing In and Out of Hos- 
pital,” contains a great deal of commonsense and many 
wise instructions to people who intend to become trained 
nurses. In the chapter on private nursing one is inclined 
to think that she overlooks rather too seriously the rights 
and demands of both the patient and those who, for the 
patient, have engaged the nurse. And surely there is no 
one on the planet who can afford a private nurse who would 
expect her to take her sleep in the same bed with “ a lady 
suffering from typhoid fever, or beside a child choking with 
diphtheria.” The chapter on home nursing contains 
many valuable and wise suggestions. 


The Lighter Branches of Agriculture opens with a 
really interesting introduction from the pen of the Countess 
of Warwick, whose Agricultural College for Women has re- 
cently been transferred from txeading, where over two 
hundred women passed through it in five years, to Studley 
Castle, about fifteen miles from Birmingham. Lady War- 
wick feels sure that there is a future for “ petite culture ” 
in English country listricts, and that a number of women 
in combination might do well on the right soil. She speaks 
with much force of the thorough training, the whole- 
hearted service, the determination to overcome obstacles 
necessary to any woman who takes up outdoor work as a 
means of livelihood. Indeed, Lady Warwick’s robust tone 
about work in general is wholly refreshing; if more Eng- 
lish women of position preached this gospel the worthless 
lives of many gentlewomen might be exchanged for some- 
thing approaching a career. Miss Bradley and Miss La 
Mothe proceed to tackle their subjects in a most business- 
like manner. From “ Market Gardening” to “ Bee-keep- 
ing,” from eggs to milch-cows, they know what they are 
talking about, and they intend the reader to make no mis- 
take as to the realities of the subjects. Both ladies have 
grasped firmly the fact that success in country life means 
nearly always that good brains have been freely used in 
pushing sound methods. The chapter on bee-keeping 
teems with practical suggestions : 

“There should be a shed or building fairly near to the 
apiary where hives, appliances, &c., may be kept, and all 
necessary work done. If it is to be used for extracting 
honey it should be made ‘ bee-proof,’ that is, there must be 
no crevice large enough either in walls, windows, or under 
doors through which a bee can enter.” 


The authoresses show genuine understanding of bees 
when they expatiate upon the firm gentleness necessary to 
the person who hopes to succeed in handling bees. The 
woman to reign over a kingdom of bees is the incarnation 
of resistless common sense, deprived of all irritating fussi- 
ness; and if women did but know it the kingdoms of men 
are also at the mercy of this type of feminine character to 
a much greater extent than is usually admitted—-witness 
the power of the wife in commercial and provincial France. 
Bees are like sensible men in their power of knowing when 
and to whom to “ give in.” 


Perhaps the best chapter of The Lighter Branches of 
Agriculture, for most women who consult the work, will be 
that on “ The Marketing of Produce.” Miss Bradley and 
Miss La Mothe show that they see the immense practical 
importance of being sure of a steady, permanent sale for 
what you can grow as well as for what you wish to begin 
by growing. ‘This, as they say, may be called the key to 
the whole position. It is utterly useless to pick up a nice 
cottage and large garden in some Dorset or Somerset vil- 
lage and grow the most excellent fruit and vegetables so 
long as you cannot make them pay the carriage to Bourne- 
mouth or Bristol and nobody in the neighbourhood proves 
willing to buy from you at all regularly. How to pack, 
when to pack, what to pack are absorbingly interesting 
points with which Miss Bradley and Miss La Mothe deal 
in their usual spirit of facing facts squarely, but over and 
above these considerations looms that of an unchanging 


place to pack for. The writer of this review has known 
delicious, and in some cases costly, fruit and vegetables 
given away under circumstances which practically meant 
the wasting of them, simply because “ the little more and 
how much it is ” cost of carriage to the nearest trustworthy 
buyer exceeded the profit left after deducting expenses of 
picking, packing, and “ railing” small consignments. 





A WELSH CLASSIC. 

Drycu y¥ Prik Orsoepp. ‘“‘Guild of Graduates Series.” By 
the Rev. Theophilus Evans. Edited by Samuel J. Evans, 
M.A. Bangor: Jarvis and Foster. 4s. 6d. 

PROBABLY no Welsh book has had a greater vogue or 
exercised a wider influence on Welshmen than Drych y 
Prif Oesoedd (the Mirror of the Early Ages), by the Rev. 
Theophilus Evans. It was first published at Shrewsbury 
in 1716, when Welsh literature was only beginning to re- 
vive after a long period of stagnation. It has since been 
reprinted a score of times, and no Welsh peasant’s library 
is complete without it. Its author was a young man in 
his teens who had had but little training in the art of 
Welsh composition, and whose education must have been 
comparatively scanty. The younger son of a Cardigan- 
shire squireen, it is not known where Theophilus Evans 
was educated. His latest editor is inclined to award the 
honour to the Carmarthen Grammar School; earlier 
writers favoured the claims of Shrewsbury School. What- 
even be the truth of the matter, we have the testimony of 
our author himself that he made lavish use of the library 
attached to the famous school at Shrewsbury, and his dedi- 
cation to Bishop Claget, of St. David’s, is evidence that 
he was not devoid of some pretensions to elegant Latinity. 


Small though the circle of Welsh readers was in 1716 
—so small that no printer had as yet deemed it worth his 
while to set up his press within the borders of the Prin 
cipality—the author lived to prepare and produce a second 
edition for the Press in 1740. ‘The present edition is a 
“ diplomatic reproduction” of the revised text of 1740. 
Even the printer's errors and the obvious mis-spellings 
are, for some abstruse reason, piously repeated in the pre- 
sent edition. 

Mr. S. J. Evans raises one question of peculiar interest 
in his preface to the present edition. ‘Theophilus Evans 
was, it is known, Vicar of Llangammarch and Abergwesyn 
when the Rev. William Williams of Pantycelyn was curate 
of the latter parish. The name of “Pantycelyn” conveys 
nothing to the average English mind, so unknown is the 
“Story of Wales” this side of Offa’s Dyke. If perchance 
a hymnologist recognises him as the author of the hymn, 
“Guide Me, Oh Thou Great Jehovah,” that is the utmost 
extent of his fame. But to the Welshman the name of 
“Williams of Pantycelym” is one of perennial interest and 
charm. It is not merely that he was one of the great 
revivalist preachers who created modern Welsh Noncon- 
formity, nor even that he was the greatest hymnist Wales 
has ever produced. His memory is revered to-day by all 
classes of Welshmen as the mam who above all others 
perpetuated the influence and revealed to future genera- 
tions the true spiritual meaning of those marvellous “ re- 
vivals” of the eighteenth century, and who embodied in 
deathless verse the crude “ experiences” of an uncultured 
and emotional peasantry. In 1743 Williams definitely cast 
his lot with the Methodists and resigned his curacy. There 
is not a tittle of evidence to show that his vicar took any 
steps to force his inspired subordinate to take such a 
course ; and it is surely a gratuitous aspersion on a good 
man’s memory to suggest, as Mr. S. J. Evans does, that 
“the probability is that the vicar would not hesitate to 
bring his recalcitrant curate to the notice of his diocesan.” 

Equally groundless and equally needless is the editor’s 
assumption that the motive which impelled Theophilus 
Evans to write his immortal book was a burning desire to 
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R. A. EVERETT & CO.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


A HUMOROUS AND CLEVER BOOK ON UNIVERSITY LIFE 
MR. SILLIFANT SUCKOOTHUMB. 


YARNS, 1 COMPTON READE. With 
HERRILL 





AND OTHER OXFORD 
Illustrations by SYDNEY 





‘VARSITY | TYPES. 
UNDERGRADUATE Lire. 
PHEN HAWLIS. Is. 
ae —— 

Rv TTER’s lig 


SCENES AND CHARACTERS 
By FRANK RUTTER. 
; Cloth, 1s. 6d.; Postage, 
Life has seldom been better sketched than in Mr 
nt and interesting little volume.’ "—Spectator 


A NEW EDITION OF 
SHOTS FROM A LAWYER'S GUN. By NICHOLAS 
ERITT, Profusely Illustrated, Demy 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 7s. 6d. nett. 


4m =6The success of the First Edition has led the Author to thoroughly revise 
and enlarge this important and valuable work—the only illustrated and 


FROM 
Illustrated by STE- 


FRANK 


thoroughly up-to-date book on the Game Laws—by the addition of a Table of 


Statutes; A List of Cases; An Index; and new chapters on a variety of 
additional subjects. 


THE BOOK FOR GOLFERS ! / 
GOLF PLAYS AND RECITATIONS. 


Illustrated by R. ANDRE, 
Cloth, 1s. 6d nett 


BEFORE THE BRITISH RAJ. A 


Mitirary Lire any ADVENTURE IN INDIA. By 
GRIFFITHS, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE MARK OF THE BROAD ARROW. 


By CONVICT 77. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HOW TO LIVE LONG AND DIE HAPPY! 
AGE AND OLD AGE. A Hawxpsook on 


Disease. By DAVID WALSH, M.D., Author of the 
Medical Work,” &c. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


= * Practical as well as interesting. Aberdeen Free P Tess. 


Written and 
Compiled for the use of Golf Clubs, Dinners, Kc. 


NEW NOVEL OF 
MAJOR ARTHUR 


HEALTH AND 
“ Réntgen Rays in 





IMPORTANT NEW WORKS ON HORSES. 
HORSE BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT. by 


FREDERIC ADYE, Author of “ The Queen of the Moor,” &c. With 
about 50 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
10s, 6d. nett. 
Contents :—Influence of the Turt on Horse Breeding—Breeding Army 
Horses—Heavy and Light Deaught Horses—Breeding Ponies —The Queén's 
Premium Shires—Artificial Insemination—Racing and Steeplechasing —Colour 


Mules, &e., &c. 


SOUND AND UNSOUND HORSES AND HOW TO 

HEM. RANK T. BARTON Illustrated from Photos 

a Le by valuable guide—Vide Press. F'’cap 8vo, bound in 
French Morocco with elastic band and Pencil ready for use. 5s. nett. 


BREAKING AND TRAINING HORSES. By FRANK 
T. BARTON, V.S., Author of * Our Friend the Horse,”"&c. Illus- 
trated by a Rig a of eotemes aphs specially taken by the Author 
and others. Crown n 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. nett. 





This valuable and up-to-date work.—lVide Press. Crown 8vo, strongly 


bound, 10s. 6d. nett. 
vae ne ERINARY MANUAL FOR HORSE 
ERS. By FRANK T. BARTON, Illustrated by over 6 


pe ne Drawings. 


“ Reference to its pages may probably save the horse owner the loss of a 
valuable animal.’ '—North British Agric ulturist. 





12 SPORTING NOVELS. By Popular Authors. Beauti- 
fully boundin Art Green Cloth. Gilt Tops Extra. Contained in hand- 
some solid polished walnut bookcase. A splendid gift to a Sporting 
Friend. Price £2 17s. 6d. 








megkermmer crepe 
THE RUNAWAYS. A Complete New and Original Story 


NAT GOULD, with Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations by 
iL BIRD. 160 pp., medium 8vo, 1s. 





Cloth, 2s. nett. 
THE GROOM’S GUIDE. His 


PerrorM Tuem. By F. T. BARTON. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A HORSE, or SELECTION BEFORE 
PURCHASE. _By F. _T. BARTON. _ Cloth, 28. nett. 


DuTigs, AND How To 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 
Demy 8vo, 108. 6d. nett. 
BELGRADE: The White City of Death. 
By Mrs. NORTHESK WILSON, 


Illustrated by a Series of Beautiful Photographs of Royal 
Personages, &c. 








COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 





London : R. A. EVERETT & CO., Ltd., 42, Essex Street, 
STRAND, W.C, 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Drawings by Old Masters. Inthe Univer- 
sity Galleries and the Library of Christ Churc':, Oxford. 
Chromo-collotype Facsimiles in the original colours, 
selected and described by Sipney Coxyin, M.A. In half- 
yearly parts, each containing 20 drawings. Subscription 
price, £3 33. per part. Part I. now ready. 

A Collotype Facsimile of Those Portions 

of Shakespeare which found no place in the First Folio, 
viz., Pericles, Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, Sonnets, The 
Passionate P ilgri im. A Supplement to the Facsimile of the 
First Folio Shakespeare, published 1902. With introduc- 
tions by Mr. Sipney Lee. Limited Edition, in various 
styles :— As five separate volumes, in real vellum, £6 5s. net 
per set ; in paper boards, £3 10s. net per set. Asa single 
volume, in rough calf, £4 4s. net ; in paper boards, £3 3s. net, 


The Letters of Horace Walpole. Edited 
by Mrs. Pacer Toynper. Containing 400 Letters not 
included in the Latest Edition of the Collected 
Letters ; 100 of which have never before been printed. 
Collated with the Original MSS. as far as possible. With 
Additional Notes and full Analytical odes by Mrs. 
Pacret ToynsEE. With 50 Photogravure Illustrations and 
3 Facsimiles of Original Letters, in Three Editions, one 
limited. Prospectus on application. 


An Examination of the Shelley Manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian Library. Being a collation 
thereof with the printed texts, resulting in the publica- 
tion of several long fragments hitherto unknown, and the 
introduction of many improved readings into Pr ometheus 
Unbound, and other poems, by C. D. Locock, B.A. 


Shelley's Adonais, Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Witti1am MicHart Rossetti. A 
new edition, revised with the assistance of A. 0. 
Prickarp, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; or in a cheaper 


binding, 3s. 6d. 
Sacred Sights of the Gospels. With 63 
Plates. By W. Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., with the 
Assistance of Paun W ATERHOUSE, M.A., F.R.1.B.A. 8vo, 


cloth, 13s. 6d. net. 


Sources for Roman History, B.C., 133-70. 
Collected and arranged by A. H. J. Greenipor, M.A , 
and A. M. Cray. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. net. 


Studies in Napoleonic Statesmanship: 
Germany. by H. A. L. Fisher, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 
with 4 Maps, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Origin and the Growth of the Eng- 
lish Colonies and of their System of Government.— 
With special chapters on the Mercantile System, the 
Labour Problem in New Colonies, and the Problem of the 
Future Relations between the Mother-country and the 
Colonies. By HuGH Ecerton, M.A. (An Introduction to 
C. P. Lucas’s Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies.) Crown 8vo, cloth, with 8 Maps, 3s. 6d., or ina 
cheaper binding, 2s. 6d 

A Brief History of the Indian Peoples. 
By the late Sir Witt1am Witson Hunter. New Edition. 
Revised and Continued to the Coronation Darbar of 1903, 
by the Rev. W. H. Hurron, B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Educational Systems of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By Granam Batrour, M.A. Second 
Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Lectures on the Logic of Arithmetic. 


By E. M. Bootre. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; or inter- 
leaved with writing-paper, 3s. 








ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Illustrated 
with Drawings on Wood by Grorck CRUIKSHANK 
(never before published) Limited Edition on Hand- 
made Paper, royal 8vo. Subscription price, 21s. net. On 
November 30, the probable date of publication, the price 
will be raised. 


Gemme Della Letteratura Italiana Modelli 
di Prosa e Poesia. Con Notizie biografiche, Guidizi 
critici, e Argomenti delle Opere Principali antiche e 
moderne. Per uso delle Scuole e delle colte Persone, 
specialmente d’Inghilterra e degli Stati Uniti d’America. 
Raccolti da J. F. Binauam. With a Portrait, 4to, half- 
parchment, 35s. net ; paper covers, 30s. net. 

Academy.—*' This superb volume has a scope far wider than 
that suggested by its title. . . The book is monumental, 
well qualified to hold a permanent place alike in the library 
of the student and the lover of poetry,” 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner: 
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defend the Established Church from the attacks of her 
enemies. 

Theophilus Evans could never have written so de- 
lightful and fragrant a book if he had merely intended to 
compose a polemical treatise. His “ Mirror of the Primitive 
Ages” is, without doubt, the most charming bit of prose 
ever written in Welsh. The “Sleeping Bard’s” style is 
more delicate, more studded with literary beauties ; but it 
is more conscious, more artificial, less simple and direct. 
Theophilus Evans wrote Welsh, idiomatic and undefiled. 
There is in him no trace of foreign influences. His style 
is Homeric in its vigour, its simplicity, its strength; the 
profusion and beauty of his similes betray perhaps the 
Homeric student. Though his facts are demonstrably 
false, and his characters are admitted to be unbhistorical, 
his book will live as long as the Welsh language lasts. 
The glamour of style will always attract Welsh scholars 
to it; the quaintness of his conceits and the very unreality 
of his history will act as a fillip to jaded literary palates. 
The book was once translated into English in America, 
and the translation was reprinted in Llanidloes in 1864. 
It is no wonder that English readers failed to understand 
the book ; it can charm no one except in its Welsh cos- 
tume. This makes it all the more inexplicable that the 
editor should have written his preface in English. 





THE ENCYCLOPA:DIA OF ACCOUNTING. 
Vol. I. “A List” to “ BuyinG In.” Editor George Lisle, C.A., 

F.F.A., Edinburgh. William Green and Sons, Edinburgh 

and London. 20s. 
GREAT are the uses of accounting, and great therefore is 
the usefulness of the work which will form a storehouse 
of all the particular subjects relating thereto, a storehouse 
readily and easily accessible. Such is the aim of the 
Encyclopaedia of Accounting, and should the general 
standard of excellence of the volume before us be main- 
tained in the succeeding volumes, we venture to think that 
that aim will he, as far as the circumstances permit, accom- 
plished. The encyclopedic form of collecting and focus- 
ing the information required in a particular business or 
profession has already been tried, and tried with success, 
by the same enterprising publishers in the encyclopedias 
of the English and of the Scots law, and also in the Ency- 
clopadia Medica. The volume before us includes many 
useful articles. “ Accountant,” by Mr. Richard Brown, 
C.A., tells us that although the profession of accounting 
is one of considerable antiquity, it is only during the last 
half century that it has attained a position of importance, 
and that, though the practice of auditing accounts is 
mentioned in writings as far back as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, it is not till the early part of the seventeenth that 
we find accounting followed as an independent profession. 
“ Accounting in its Relation to Economics,” is a learned 
and well reasoned article from the pen of Mr. Victor V. 
Branford, M.A., F.R.S.S., and will, we think, prove ser- 
viceable to the economist if not to the practising accountant. 
Perhaps the article of most general interest in the 
present volume is “ Auditing,” by Professor Lawrence R. 
Dicksee, F.C.A., Birmingham University. The question of 
the duties of an auditor, especially of an auditor of public 
companies, has come much before the investing public of 
recent years. To the lay mind, it seems not a little 
alarming to find such an authority as Professor Dicksee 
sum up thus, “ For all practical purposes almost every set 
of audited accounts is, to a greater or smaller extent, a 
statement of opinion rather than a statement of fact.” But 
after a consideration of the authorities and arguments ad- 
duced one is driven, albeit regretfully, to the conclusion 
that in the nature of things it could not well be otherwise. 
One would have liked to have seen the matter of the 
duties and responsibilities of the accountant certifying the 
financial position and past profits of “going concerns ” 
being converted into public companies specially dealt with 
in this article, but, no doubt, we may look forward to that 


being hereafter done under “ Prospectus,” or “ Flotation,” or 
some other appropriate rubric. 

Much interest attaches to the article on “ Book-keep- 
ing : Literature,” by the same hand as “ Accountant.” The 
arrangement of this article is a chronological bibliography 
of the subject. Venice leads the way, for in 1494 Lucas 
Pacioli, “ Frater Lucas de burgo Sancti Sepulcri,” published 
his Suma de Arithmetica Geometria Proportion e Propor- 
tionalita, thereby becoming the father of book-keeping 
literature. Evidently his work met with much success, 
for we find the worthy Frater publishing another work on 
the subject in 1504, and a second edition of his first work 
1523. 

The first Englishman to enter the field was Hugh 
Oldcastle, scholemaster, who in London, 1543, published 
“A profitable Treatyce called the Instrument or Boke to 
learne to knowe the good order of the Kepying of the 
famous reconynge, called in Latyn, Dare and Habere, and 
in Englyshe, Debitor and Creditor.” We trust the work 
was as useful as its title is quaint. The system of book- 
keeping laid down therein is said to be “after the forme 
of Venice,” that is, by double entry. Accountants and 
business men alike must be thankful to Master Oldcastle, 
scholemaster, for leading the way in a branch of science 
which they one and all ought certainly “to learne to 
knowe.” 

The volume of the encyclopedia now under review 
contains many other articles by able hands, and also a 
large number of definitions of accounting, stockbroking, 
banking, and investing terms. A word of commendation is 
due on account of the clearness of the letterpress. The 
succeeding volumes are to follow at intervals of four 
months. 





PIONEERS. 
THE FuR TRADERS OF THE COLUMBIA RivER. By Washington 
Irving. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 3s. 6d. 

Tue history of the fur traders of North America, who by 
slow degrees penetrated through all the backwoods of 
Canada from Columbia River in the South to the Mac- 
kenzie in the North, and from Labrador and Hudson Bay 
in the West to Alaska in the East, was a history that always 
appealed forcibly to the imagination of Washington Irving. 
It is, indeed, a history full of romance and wild adventure, 
of deeds of courage and of cruelty, of ferocious Indian fights 
among forests till then never trodden by whites, of pro- 
longed wanderings by virgin rivers and hitherto un- 
explored lakes. The life bred its own type of man- 
hood; men inured to danger, privation, and fatigue ; 
natural scouts and trappers of the backwoods, ac- 
customed each one of them to rely for daily and 
hourly safety on his own skill and craft and cour- 
age. Very Indians themselves in woodcraft and in 
cunning, reading the signs of the forest as the city dweller 
reads his book, adepts in every wile and ruse of Indian 
strategy, cruel, no doubt, and implacable, but possessing in 
a marked degree the virile virtues of resolution and self- 
reliance, they appeal especially to the sheltered and highly 
civilised communities among which there is little oppor- 
tunity for the display of such qualities. It is probable that 
the ample extent of Canada, with its interminable stretches 
of forest, its lakes and rivers and towering mountains, its 
ample supply of wild animals, among which the beaver 
was the special lure and prey of the trappers, and its native 
tribes of crafty and dangerous savages, offered as fair a field 
as could be discovered anywhere for the development of 
this kind of character. 

We have been made familiar with the type from boy- 
hcod by the pen of Fenimore Cooper, but, apart from the 
fact that Cooper’s trapper is a good deal idealised and 
written up, no one believes much in what a novelist says. 
It is enough for a man to live ina book for us to know that 
he never lived in reality. The work before us is in this 
respect more convincing. It gives a careful, historical, yet 
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DAVID NUTT, 


37-59, Long Acre. 
* THE IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL.” 


in view of the forthcoming introduction 
of the Government Irish University Bill, 
all interested in the question should read 


THE RUIN OF 
EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


By FRANK HUGH O'DONNELL. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, net 5S. ; post free, 5S. 6d. Of which the 
THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY. 


Mr. O'Donnell, himself a staunch member of the Roman 
Church, criticises with deadly effect the proposal to found a 
Denominational University under the control of the Hierarchy. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES. 


Morning Post.—** Nobody who wishes to read a tremendous and 
convincing denunciation of the system of Roman Catholic 
education in Ireland should fail to read this work.” 

Northern Whig.—** It would be difficult to imagine a book that 
more completely pape its title.” 

Daily News.—‘'The passionate protest of an Irish Roman 
Catholic against the influence of the Roman Catholic priests and 
bishops over the lay education of the Irish —. 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
GRIMM LIBRARY, Vol. XVI. 


The Cattle Raid of Cualnge or the Tain b6 Cualnge. An old 
Irish prose epic translated for the first time from Leabhar na 
h-Uidri. By WuinirrReD Farapay, M.A. Crown 8vo, about 
lg wp Art linen. Price before publication, 3S. ; post free, 

s. 4d. 

Miss Faraday, a pupil of Professor Strachan, joint-editor with 
Dr. Whitley Stokes of the‘ ‘Thesaurus Palzeohibernicus,”’ here gives 
the first complete and faithful rendering into any modern lan- 
guage of the oldest version of the longest and most famous of 
Irish heroic Sagas—that which tells how, single-handed, Cuchul- 
ainn guarded the Marches of Ulster against all the hosts of 
Ireland led by Ailill and Medhbh. [Ready November 30, 


THE LETTERS OF A PORTU- 
GUESE NUN (MARIANNA 
ALCOFORADO). 


Translated by EDGAR PRESTAGE. Third Edition, thoroughly 
revised, with Introduction and Bibliographical Notes. 16mo. 
Printed at the Ballantyne Press on hand-made paper, and bound 
in full morocco ; top gilt. 2s. 6d. net 

Mr. Prestage’s translation of wh: at is perhaps the most 
remarkable collection of love letters in all literature has taken its 
place as an English classic. The present edition has been 
scrupulously revised. [Ready November 23 


RIGEL. An Autumn Mystery. 


By C. F. Keary, author of ‘‘ The Brothers,” ‘* Herbert Van- 
lennert.” Crown 8vo. Probable price, net, 3s. 6d. 
[Ready November 16. 


ARTHURIAN ROMANCES UN: 
REPRESENTED IN MALORY. 


Translated by Jessie L. Weston. With Illustrations by 
CAROLINE Watts. Net 2s. : 


No. 6. SIR GAWAIN AT THE GRAIL CASTLE, 


Miss Weston has here translated three versions of Gawain’s 
visit to the Grail Castle: (1) from Gautier'’s continuation of 
Crestien’s ‘‘ Conte du Graal" ; (2) from the German ‘* Diu 
Crone,” by Heinrich von dem Tiirlin ; (3) from the Prose Lance- 
lot. Each version has special features of its own, and is a 
characteristic and charming example of the mingled Pagan 
glamour and Christian mysticism of the Grail romances ; the 
three exhibit very markedly the development of the Arthurian 
stories from popular traditional tales to examples of conscious 
and deliberate literary art, [Ready November 23. 











FROM 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S 


LIST. 


The latest additions to Darton’s Series of Fine 
Art Gift Books. 


CENTENARY EDITION. 
THE “ORIGINAL POEMS,” AND 


OTHERS. By ANN and JANE TAYLOR and ADELAIDE 


O'KEEFE, 

“é ” 

THE “ORIGINAL POEMS” AND 
OTHERS. By ANN and JANE TAYLOR and ADELAIDE 
O'KEEFE. 

Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated by F. D. BEDFORD. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Title-Page, and numerous Black-and-White I)lustra- 
tions. Printed on superfine paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top, large 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Introduction and Appendix contain much valuable information about 
the Taylors, and reproductions of some of their original drawings 
never before published. 


TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH 
TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH 
TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH 


With Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. Illustrated by HUGH THOM 
SON. Printed on Superfine paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top, large 
crown &vo, 6s. 

The Stories included in this large volume are mainly those written by 
Maria Edgeworth for older boys and girls. The illustrated initials, 
chapter headings, and full-page illustrations by Hugh Thomson help 
to make a particularly attractive volume, 


OTHERS IN THIS SERIES INCLUDE :— 


Each volume printed on supertine paper, bound in extra cloth boards or 
art linen, with gilt top, large crown 8vo, 6s. ; in calf, 10s. €d. net. 
THE 


SHAKESPEARE STORY - BOOK. By MARY 
MACLEOD. Introduction by SIDNEY LEE. Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, R.I. 

‘A very attractive book.”—Spectator. 

c. “| unworthy successor to the work of Charles and Mary Lamb.”— 

orle 


NOW READY. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. By MARY 
MACLEOD. With Introduction by JOHN W. HALKS. With Illustra- 
tions by A. G, Walker, Sculptor. 
“Miss Mary Mac leod has periormed a dangerous and difficult task with 
taste and discretion.”— Pall Mal! Gazetle. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY 
THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS NOBLE 
KNIGHTS. By MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by JOHN W. HALES. 
lilustrations by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. 
“Very elegant and beautiful. Arthurian lore has too long been 
unknown to English youth. All, however, should be acquainted with it, 
and may well have a beginning in this charming volume.” —G@uardian, 


*An admirable piece of work.” —Athenxum. 
SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. By &. R. CROOsETE. 
an ; 


With numerous Illustrations by Gordon E£rowne, K.I. 
Groome, RI. 
“A more delightful book Sor young, old, and middle-aged it is scarcely 
possible to conceive.”— Truth. 
THE ADVENTURES OF SIR TOADY LION. WITH 
THOSK OF GENERAL NAVOLEON SMITH. By S. R CROCKETT. 
Illustrated by Gordon t'rowne, R.I 


‘“*When we say itis one of the most delightful stories about children 
we ever read, we are still short of the mark.”—Daily Chrontele. 


FAIRY TALES FROM GRIMM. With Introduction by §. 
BARING-GOULD, M.A. lilustrated by Gordon Browne, K.1. 
*No more 2 acceptable edition of some of Grimin’s stories has been pub- 
“Fished” -Standard. 


THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 
vised, with Introduction, by Mary EK. 
trations by F. M. Rudle and. 

* A better gift-book is not easy to find than this pleasing edition of a 


deservedly popular story.”—Dai/y News. 
WONDERS of the BIRD WORLD. By Dr. R. BOWDLER 


HARPE. With numerous Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. 
“The whole book is de ightful.”"—Country Life. 


STORIES FROM FROISSART. By HENRY NEWBOLT, 


Author of “ Admirals All,” &c. Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.1 


FAIRY TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. Introduction 
by EDWARD CLODD. Slustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. 
‘The illustrations leave nothing to be desired.”— Standard. 
“ This is really a seasonable gift for ail Christmases.”— Punch. 


SECND EDITION—with Additions to the Rhymes and I] lustrations,. 
NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. With Intro- 
duction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, Numerous Illustrations by 
Gor don Browne, R.I. 


* The prettiest and most complete collection of the kind that we have 
"— Westminster Gazette, 


3y Mrz. SHERWOOD. Re- 
PALGRAVE. Numerous Illus- 


seen. 


SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS, AND UNDINE. By 


DE LA MOT: E FOUQUE. With Introduction by CHARLOTTE M, 
YONGE. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, K.1. 
‘The anonymous translation is the aes oldstaudard one, vastly 
superior to subsequent versions.” — Times 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and Co., 
Buildings, London. 


8, Paternoster 
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graphic account of the growth of the fur trade and of the 
men who developed it, from the time the Hudson Bay 
Company was chartered by Charles If. down to a period 
within living memory. From this history it seems that the 
fur traders of Canada have played a far more important 
part in the destinies of their country than is usually, per- 
haps, realised. The richness of the trade drew thousands 
into the employ of the various great companies, or tempted 
them to solitary and more dangerous excursions on their 
own account. As the country became gradually more 
settled these men acted as guides for the immigrants and 
as scouts for the soldiers. They were the pioneers of a 
civilisation in which they were for the most part gradually 
merged, yet upon which they have doubtless left their 
mark. It is through them, it may be said, that the life of 
the wilderness has been brought to bear on the Canadian 
race, distinguishing it to this day by some of those charac- 
teristics which its forefathers acquired among the Indian 
tribes and the lonely lakes and backwoods of the interior. 


L. Maircu PHIturrrs. 





REPRINTS. 


WE are glad to see that Mr. John Long has started his ex- 
tremely cheap and well-printed Series of Modern Classics 
with a capital edition of Anthony Trollope’s The Three 
Cicrks. The type chosen is admirably clear and the 
paper and binding are as satisfactory as the illustrations. 
which is saying not a little. In his introductions to the fur- 
ther novels of Trollope promised we hope that Mr. Hanna- 
ford Bennett. the editor, will dwell a little more on 
Trollope’s art and a little less on the prices he received for 
his work. We are especially glad to greet this new edition, 
as Trollope’s abiding example as a master of the realistic 
school should be emphasised to-day in face of the floods of 
shoddy sensationalism and spurious romanticism which have 
been loosed upon us by third-rate novelists for the last fif- 
teen years. It is a positive pleasure to take up again so 
keen, so truthful, so incisive a picture of social life as The 
Three Clerks. Wonderfully fresh and living to this day are 
the types his dry insight revealed to him—the Hon. 
Undecimus Scott, Sir Gregory Hardlines, the terrible Mr. 
Chaffanbrass, Mr. Jobbles, Mr. Nogo, and the other lumi- 
naries of English public life. How sorely our own genera- 
tion is in need of a Trollope who could satirise our “ typical 
developments,” our fresh brands of hypocrisy and humbug. 
But Trollope was a realist of the realists, and our excellent 
and talented young men have drifted far from his example, 
yea, as far as Rupert of Hentzau. We cordially advise 
every one of The S peaker’s readers who does not know The 
Three Clerks to procure a copy straightaway of the new edi- 
tion, and see for himself how feeble and washy is our 
popular pseudo-realism of the day compared with Trollope’s 
clear and outspoken method. 


Messrs. Cassell have just begun a new series in their 
excellent sixpenny library. Their first volume has just 
been published. It is a neat little edition of Silas Marner, 
with a useful little introduction by Mr. Stuart Reid. The 
next volume is to be the Sentimental Journey, with an 
introduction by Mr. L. F. Austin. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
THE ANCESTOR. 


Tur Ancestor. A Quarterly Review of County and Family His- 
tory, Heraldry, and Antiquities. Edited by Oswald Barron, 
F.1.A. Number VII. October, 1903. Archibald Constable 
and Co., Limited. 5s. net. 


Tus quarterly review, which has now reached its seventh 
number, seems to gain strength with each succeeding 


volume. It is certainly a surprising publication to be sold 
at such a low price, not only for the interest of its contents, 
but for the great excellence of its print and paper, and 
also of the numerous illustrations and reproductions which 
occur so frequently in the course of its nearly three hun 
dred pages. 


The first article is a paper on the ancient Lincolnshire 
family of Massingberd, compiled by a member of that 
family. His derivation of the name from “ ahenobarbus ” 
—a man with a “brazen beard” (“‘ Meessing’ is said to 
signify in Anglo-Saxon ‘brass’”), is interesting, but the 
first mention of the family is in 1288, when it was situated 
at Sutterton. It soon afterwards removed to Gunby, where 
one branch has ever since resided, while another is still to 
be found at Ormsby. The Massingberds of Gunby derive 
in the female line through the wife of Peregrine Langton, 
who was a son of that Bennet Langton of whom Dr. John- 
son said “ Langton, sir, has a grant of free warren from 
Henry the Second, and Cardinal Stephen Langton, in King 
John’s reign, was of this family.” There is a good deal 
about this other most ancient Lincolnshire family in another 
part of this same volume. Dr. Johnson was wrong in say- 
ing that Cardinal Langton was a member of it, but there 
have been Langtons of Langton in unbroken descent for 
certainly eight or nine hundred years. Such pedigrees as 
these of the Massingberds and the Langtons are rare, but 
one can hardly help being struck by the fact that neither 
of them during all the centuries of consequence they have 
enjoyed has produced a great man. Some of the family 
portraits here reproduced are delightful. Whether distin- 
guished or not, the Massingberd family, both men and 
women, seem never to have lacked good looks. 


Mr. J. Horace Round has a congenial subject in his 
“ English Counts of the Empire,” in which he exposes a few 
more widely-accepted pretensions. The Ancestor is always 
most entertaining when demolishing usurpations, and the 
quarterly notes under the heading “ What is Believed,” 
in which mistakes, chiefly of unfortunate journalists, are 
exposed, also provide agreeable reading. 


Mr. Oswald Barron has unearthed an interesting ac- 
count of the Irish campaign of 1690, from the pen of a 
French trooper, one Gidéon Bonnivert, “ doubtless a son 
of a Huguenot family in England.” He describes his 
journey from London to Chester, “a very large town of 
great trade, it being the seaport town, though the ships 
come no nearer on’t than sixteen miles, at a place call’d 
High-Lake, there’s the River Dee runs by its walls, and it 
has a pretty strong though but small castle.” From High 
Lake, “ which has but two houses besides the King’s store- 
house,” the regiment embarked for Ireland, and, creeping 
along the coast, landed and marched to Belfast, where, we 
are told, “ the inhabitants speak good English.” Encamp- 
ing afterwards at Dundalk, Bonnivert describes how he lost 
his horse in much the same way, Mr. Barron remarks, as 
might have happened to “a City Imperial Volunteer on 
the veldt.”. There they were joined by the Inniskilling 
Dragoons. “ They are but middle-siz’d men, but they are 
nevertheless brave fellows. I have seen ’em, like masty 
dogs, runn against bullets.” Then follows a description of 
the battle of Boyne Water and other matters, which are 
excellent reading as a contemporary account. 


But perhaps the most interesting item in the current 
number is that on “ English Costume of the Early Four- 
teenth Century.” Fourteen pictures are reproduced from 
an illuminated manuscript, “the apocalypse of St. John, 
written in French, with pictures by English hands.” There 
are kings and knights and ladies and clerks, and Mr. 
Oswald Barron’s careful annotations show exactly the style 
of costume that was worn by the different classes in those 
early days. 


For varied antiquarian interest the present number of 
the Ancestor would be hard to beat. It appeals, perhaps, 
in the main’to the expert, but anyone with an ordinary 
share of that insatiable curiosity over the past which most 


























